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New names 


by John Foley and Paul Heffernan 


In a recent interview with Observer’s 
editors, President John R. Dimitry up- 
dated Observer editors about events of 
the summer. 

He talked about the new names for 
buildings on campus, grant monies from 
a Lawrence businessman, plans to expand 
the school’s center for business and in- 
dustry, improvements on the grounds, 
and enrollment reports. 

Learning Resource Center to be called 
the Harojld Bentley Library 

“T think it’s long overdue that we 
simplify the names of some of the 
buildings,” Dimitry said. The Learning 
Resource Center will be the Harold 
Bentley Library. 

The president said he considers the pre- 
sent name of the Learning Resource 
Center too long and unrealistic. The 
building, which houses the instructional 
media department, television studio, com- 
puter labs and administrative offices, is 
the location of the library. 

Dimitry said the name library is 
understood by more people and it is ap- 
propriate it be named for his predecessor, 
former Northern Essex President Harold 
Bentley. 

At the building’s entrance is a bronze 
plaque honoring Bentley, but Dimitry 
likes the idea of the entire building being 
called the Harold Bentley Library. 

College Center becomes 
Student Center 

Dimitry pointed out the name Student 
Center is more descriptive of the 
building’s functions than College Center 
which could be misinterpreted as the 
geographical center of the campus, caus- 
ing confusion. The center, which is the 
home of the cafeteria, bookstore, counsel- 
ing, health offices and student activities 
including the game room, radio station 
and Observer, is really for students. 

Classroom Building 
now Liberal Arts 

The President said, “The building 
where all the science courses are held is 
called the Science Building, and most of 
the Liberal Arts courses are in what has 
been called the Classroom Building. 

School gets grant 
from Lawrence businessman 

‘*We’ve once again fared very well with 
grants,” the president said. He explain- 
ed one generous grant came this summer 
from a North Andover philanthropist. 

Ibraham El-Hefni, former head of 
Microwave Research Inc., North An- 
dover, awarded $60,000 in grants to Nor- 
thern Essex through Technical Training 
Foundation. 

At aluncheon date, President Dimitry 
and Dr. Hefni found they shared a com- 
mon commitment: supporting the idea of 
helping non-English speaking minorities 
in education. 

“Clearly Lawrence has a goodly share 
of people with language barriers. We 
want to do everything we can to help 
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all around 


these people,’”’ Dimitry said. 

Dr. El-Hefni, himself an immigrant 
frqm Egypt, found success in America, 
and has an equally strong commitment 
to helping immigrants. 

Dimitry said, ‘This is a beautiful mar- 
riage of interests.’’ NECC will receive 
$60,000. The amount of $40,000 will be 
used to study the needs of non-English 
speaking people in Greater Lawrence and 
$20,000 will be earmarked for 
scholarships. 

Applications for these scholarships can 
be obtained at the financial aid office. 
Joseph Glasser will coordinate the grants. 

Five-year grant brings $2 million 

Another significant grant is the 
$405,000 NECC will receive through the 
Federal Higher Education Act for the im- 
provement of educational institutions. 

This is the final year of a five-year grant 
that totaled approximately $2 million. 
Among other things, the money will be 
used to improve admissions and services 
to the handicapped. 

Center for business and 
expands 

Dimitry spoke at length about the new 
center for business and industry that is 
in the planning stages. The center will be 
housed in a new building between the Stu- 
dent center and the unpaved parking lot. 
The cost of the new building in now 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000. The state agency in charge 
of new construction will soon let out a 
contract for $50,000 for preliminary plan- 
ning of the new structure. An architect 
for the center has not been named as of 
this date. 

The center will tentatively house a new 
and badly needed theatre, a child center, 
faculty offices, conference spaces and the 
school’s robotics department. 

Community Outreach 

The new center is part of NECC’s con- 
tinued involvement with business and in- 
dustry in the Merrimack Valley. “‘We 
want it to be a place where they can hold 
conferences, seminars, and workshops.” 
Dimitry said. 

He does not feel the current state of 
business in the computer industry will af- 
fect the new center. He cites the overall 
transition of most industries toward more 
automation, and the computer chip. 

Joseph Glasser, formerly of the 
Raytheon Corporation, is helping Presi- 
dent Dimitry put the new center together. 
He is presently working three days a 
week on the project. 

New Positions 

Three positions related to the new 
center have been posted, Dimitry noted. 
Applications have been accepted, and the 
interviewing process should be underway 
soon. Many of the applications for these 
positions have come from outside the 
school, but applications from within the 
NECC faculty are also being considered. 
The new positions generated by the 
center will not displace any present 
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faculty. : 

New people working for the center will 
be temporarily housed in the Liberal Arts 
Building, on the third floor. 

Time Factor 

“The new building, if all goes according 
to plan, and without any hitches, should 
be in place and occupied within five 
years,’ Dimitry said. He added that 
things of this sort move very slowly, 
citing the example of North Shore Com- 
munity College. That institution, created 
in 1965, is still struggling to put together 
a campus. “Middlesex Community Col- 
lege, created in 1970, is also still in the 
process of pulling together a campus,” he 
added. 

Gallaudet Center expands service 

President Dimitry announced that 
NECC has become part of the center’s ex- 
tension service for New York and New 
Jersey. The center now has a full time 
staff of four people. Dimitry noted that 
students from the Gallaudet Center still 
have a problem finding adequate living 


Issues forum 


Three Merrimack Valley colleges have 
announced plans to co-sponsor a series of 
discussions which will address major 
issues in United States foreign and 
domestic policy. 


Northern Essex Community College, 
Merrimack College and Bradford College 
will join a growing network of institutions 
that host the National Issues Forum, a 
nationwide, non-partisan program that 
provides a means by which citizens may 
meet to discuss public policy questions. 

The National Issues Forum is rooted in 
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facilities. He says that currently there is 
no state law that prohibits erecting a dor- 
mitory on a community college campus. 
He is investigating the possibility of this 
facility for the NECC campus. 
Roof is repaired 

The president reported that the roof 
repairs on campus buildings is 90-100 per- 
cent complete and should be 100 percent 
complete shortly. The gym roof has been 
repaired and bids will soon go out for 
repair of the roof at the student center. 


Enroliments total 7,574 
for credit courses 

The president said enrollment figures 
Sept. 10 totaled 3,300 for day division 
students, while the figure for the division 
of continuing education was 4,274. 

Included in this figure are NECC’s 
Lawrence Employment Education Pro- 
ject (LEEP), and the Licensed Practical 
Nursing and Dental Assistant programs 
based at the Greater Lawrence Technical 
School. 


begins today 


the idea of the old fashioned, New 
England town meeting in which citizens 
organized around an agenda to hammer 
out agreements and to make their will 
known to their governing councils. Each 
year forum participants discuss issues, 
tabulate responses to questioners and 
present results to policy makers and 
elected officials. 

‘I'he forum was launched in 1982 by the 
Domestic Policy Association (DPA), 
which each year publishes non-partisan 
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President’s greetings 


Ce - — aey 
PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 


As this Fall 1985 Semester begins, it 
is a pleasure for me to welcome all of you, 
both new and returning students. Over 
the years, Northern Essex Community 
College has continued its efforts to 
change and grow to meet the constantly 
changing and growing educational 
demands of the Merrimack Valley. At the 
same time, we have strived to maintain 
the high academic standards necessary 
for you, the students, to pursue your 
educational goals. . 

It is now in your hands to decide how 
best to use the many facilities available 
to you here at Northern Essex. These 
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JOSEPH RIZZO, president of 
faculty association. 
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‘by Glen Bergendahl 
Dennis Fitzgerald, MCCC grievance 
coordinator, recently had this to say 
about the grievance system: ‘Northern 
Essex is the worst community college in 
regard to dealing with the grievance pro- 
cess." Adds Joe Rizzo, president of the 
Northern Essex faculty association, 
“Management at Northern Essex seems 
to do what they can to obstruct contract 
procedures. It (the contract) theoretical- 
ly represents a bargained interest of 
management and faculty, but it doesn't 
seem to be working out that way.” 
Rizzo claims Northern Essex is head 
and shoulders above the other 14 com- 
munity colleges in the number of grie- 
vances currently pending. Asked to com- 
ment on Fitzgerald's assessment of 
Northern Essex, President John R. 
Dimitry notes, “Dennis says that about 
every college. He has the right to say any- 
thing he wants to — it’s a free country.” 
Rizzo objects at trustees meeting 
At the last Northern Essex board of 
trustees meeting, two jobs were unani- 
mously approved by the trustees. The 
only problem is the positions were never 
posted. By state law all job openings 
must be posted for a specified time be- 
fore anyone can be hired. The only way to 
circumvent a job posting is if an 
emergency situation arises and the posi- 
tion must be filled immediately. ““Man- 
agement created an emergency situation 
so the jobs would not have to be posted. 
We are talking here about two people 
who were already on leave. Their re- 
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resources may be academic, advisory, 
social or cultural; they are yours to utilize 
and enjoy. We have much to offer, and all 
of us are here to help each of you attain 
your goals through your own commit- 
ment to learning. You have a real oppor- 
tunity to grow academically, personally 
and professionally — I sincerely en- 
courage you to take advantage of it. 
We are pleased that you have chosen 
to continue your education at Northern 
Essex Community College. Again, I 
welcome you. 
John R. Dimitry 
President 


Northern Essex grieves most 


quests for additional time off were sub- 
mitted no later than the first week of 
June. Management just didn't bother to 
formally respond to the request,” Rizzo 
says. 

One of the trustees did ask Dimitry 
why the jobs were not posted and he 
claimed it was an emergency situation. 
At which point Rizzo was acknowledged 
and told the trustees he had proof the 
situation was not an emergency. Mar- 
jorie Goudreault, chairperson for the 
board of trustees, thanked Rizzo for his 
input — but the trustees were apparently 
not interested in his information. It was 
then the unanimous vote got gaveled 
through. 

When asked why the job descriptions 
were not posted, Dimitry comments, “I 
have no idea what (Rizzo) was talking 
about I never responded to him. Iknow if 
the board of trustees turned down Gene 
Boles request for a longer leave, he 
would have lost his job unless he came 
back to teach. Bob McDonald or Steve 
Fabbrucci would know more about this 
then L" Unfortunately, Fabbrucci, direc- 
tor of personnel is on vacation and 
McDonald, dean of academic affairs, was 
unavailable for comment at press time. 

“The reason it is state law to post job 
descriptions is to ensure there will be no 
bag jobs by management. While I am only 
speculating, there is a possibility the 
jobs were not posted because there is a 
grievance currently pending which in- 
volves a teacher here who happened to be 
interested in one of the unposted posi- 
tions. Management could just be trying 
to muddle up her grievance even more,” 
Rizzo says. 

Since the trustees meeting, Rizzo has 
discovered another discrepancy involv- 
ing a definition of what a full-time em- 
ployee is. ‘There is one nursing teacher 
who is working that constitutes a full 
time position, yet is listed as a part-time 
employee,” Rizzo claims. Management 
counters by saying the woman is work- 
ing two part-time jobs. 


‘The reason it is state law to 
post job descriptions is to en- 
sure there will be no bag jobs 
by management.’ 

— Joe Rizzo, 
faculty association president 


Faculty association benefits 


Help to pay the dentist 


by Patrick Minichiello 


During a Faculty Association meeting 
Sept. 9, preparations were made regar- 
ding upcoming contract negotiations. Ac- 
cording to Joseph Rizzo, association 
president, negotiations will start in late 
October. The present contract, which 
took over two years to acquire, will expire 
on June 30, 1986. 

Other items discussed during the 
meeting included the formation of a 
Health and Welfare Trust, various un- 
filled promotions from the previous 
school year and summer pay for the 
department heads. 

Regarding the preparations for the 
negotiations, Rizzo commented that a 
member of the faculty will soon be elected 
to a negotiation committee made up of 
one representative from each communi- 
ty college. Its purpose will be to prepare 
an ‘‘asking package” which will then be 
brought before the Board of Regents. 

After the committee has completed its 
task, a negotiation team will be selected. 
It will sit down with the Board of Regents 
and work out a final contract for all the 
community colleges. The team will be 
selected by the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association. 

Faculty to get dental benefits 

Starting sometime next January, the 
faculties of all state-run colleges will 
receive dental benefits. Rizzo says before 
this time the teachers were only allowed 


to receive the basic Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield coverage. Now, due to a special 
trust fund set up by the Board of 
Regents, the teachers’ health plan will in- 
clude dental benefits. At the present time, 
the board is busy looking for the best den- 
tal package. 
Promotions still vacant 

Rizzo reports several promotions from 
last semester still remain vacant. He says 
the present contract allows teachers to 
reach a higher status when they deserve 
one. 

Under the old contract, only so many 
promotions were allowed each semester. 
Rizzo attributes the vacancies to pro- 
bability that most faculty members have 
become used to the conditions under the 
old contracts. 

Under the old contract if a department 
head were to work during the summer 
months he or she would not be paid. 
Under the present contract, they are to 
be paid for their summertime services. 
However, Rizzo stated that the school ad- 
ministration has failed to carry out the 
conditions of the contract. 

Fearful that something like this might 
happen he warned the teachers to keep 
track of their hours during the summer. 
Rizzo theorized that the department 
heads were not being paid because the ad- 
ministration has not yet decided what 
duties deserve payment. 


Dean of students says welcome 


NORMAN LANDRY, dean of 
students. — File photo. 

We welcome you to Northern Essex 
Community College. Look at this 
semester as a new beginning for you — 
take full advantage of your talents, and 
take full advantage of the experiences 
that are here for you. 

If there were only one piece of advice 
to give, I would choose this one: Be open! 

Be open to those closest to you — talk 
to your parents or loved ones — let them 
them know what’s going on with you. Be 
open to your classmates — make new 
significant others in your life. 

Be open to all your course work — get 
involved totally. This means working 
hard, and committing yourself to master- 


‘If you're having trouble and 


- you feel you’re working at it, 


talk to your teachers.’ 


ing each of your learning experiences each 
day. Day by day commitment adds up to 
a successful week, then month, then 
semester of personal growth and 
satisfaction. 

Be open to your teachers. If you love 
your classes, tell them (they need strokes 
once in a while, too!). If you’re having 
trouble and you feel you're working at it, 
talk to your teachers. They are specialists 
in their subject, and in helping you to 
learn — get their advice, take it serious- 
ly, and put your commitment to work. 
Your teachers are among the richest of 
the resources available to you at Nor- 
thern Essex. 

Be open to other helpful resources — 
find your faculty adviser, get to know 
your faculty adviser, and listen to your 
faculty adviser. Find out about the stu- 
dent services staff and the academic sup- 
port center staff — these are more 
specialists that can be of real help to you 
at critical times (even when it’s not 
critical, they'll appreciate your finding 
them). Each one has a personal stake in 
your success, and cares about your well- 
being and success — it’s their profes- 
sional life’s work. 

Be open. Open yourself up to the 
challenges of these few fall months. You'll 
feel better doing it with a positive can-do 
attitude, and you'll like the results. It is 
your new beginning 


Again, welcome to your community col- 


College enrollment increases 


by Kim Harding 

Registrar Allen Felisberto reports 
enrollment figures for this fall, as of Sept. 
10, totaled 3,424 students for the day 
division. An additional 300 students were 
anticipated in late starting courses at 
Haverhill and Lawrence campuses. The 
number 3,724 is projected for the 
semester total. 

Enrollments for the business division 
are 1,050, liberal arts with 965, human 
services and health profession with 593 
and the division of math, i ing and 
computer technology with 551. 


Liberal arts has increased its numbers 
with 118 in the new general studies pro- 
gram and 80 in paralegal studies. 

The 300 students at the Lawrence cam- 
pus include traditional students plus 250 
at the Lawrence Education and Employ- 
ment Project (LEEP). 

Felisberto says, “This our highest 
number in two years.” Approximately 40 
percent of the students are part-time. The 
increase over last year is unexpected. 
Women are in the majority with 55 per- 
cent in the day division and 50 percent 
in the evening division. 
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New signs installed 

Facilities Coordinator Arthur Signorelli 
has notified the college community that 
a number of changes is planned for signs 
on campus. 

A series of exterial building identifica- 
tion signs is being installed, along with 
three campus map/directory boards. The 
boards are to assist new students and 
visitors to major function areas on cam- 
pus. The signs are designed to light up 
for evening traffic. 

President John R. Dimitry has approv- 
ed name changes for these buildings: A 
— Harold Bentley Library (formerly Lear- 
ning Resource Center; C — Liberal Arts 
Building (formerly Classrooom Building); 
and F — Student Center (formerly College 
Center). 


Interior signs changed 
A pilot program is being implemented in 
the library, applied science and science 
buildings. The program will involve 
several room number changes, floor plans 
and directories to be placed in various 
locations. New, easier-to-read room 
numbers will be put above doorways and 
classrooms, offices and in the corridors. 


CAPTAIN of SECURITY Gino Mattozzi 
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New parking lot signs 
Parking lot signs are to be added in 
each of the parking lots to help identify 
the lot and secion in which a car is to 
be parked. 


Lost and Found 

Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds Edward Sheehan has announc- 
ed that Lost and Found has moved from 
the maintenance building to the security 
office, room 104, first floor of the liberal 
arts building. 

Inquiries about lost items may be made 
at the office between 11:30 a.m. and 1 
p.m. or by calling extension 150. 


** * 


Traffic routes 

Since Aug. 19, all traffic to the campus 
has entered from Elliott Street to the 
main entrance opposite Sunrise Street. 
Traffic at this location is separated by a 
median strip. 

Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds Edward Sheehan says the 
change from the earlier traffice direction 
is for safety reasons. 


NOTE: All roadways are considered 


FIRELANES. 


ABSOLUTELY NO PARKING at any 


time for any reason. 


Violators subject to towing at the owner’s 


expense. 


All vehicles must be registered in 


September. 


Lake 
Kenoza 


A — Library 

B — Applied Science Building 
C — Liberal Arts Building 

D — Gymnasium 

E — Science Building 

F — Student Center 

G — Maintenance 


STUDENT PARKING PERMITS may 
be obtained at any time during the year 
from all contracted security personnel. 
Two forms of identification MUST BE 
PRESENTED: a valid driver’s license 
and a valid student identification card. 


Student identification cards are 
distributed by the student activities of- 
fice, room F-126, student center. Student 
parking permits may be obtained Mon- 
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day through Friday at the information 
booths. Permits are also available at the 
security office from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 
p.m. daily. 


STAFF-FACULTY AND REGULAR 
VISITORS may obtain parking permit 
applications at either of the information 
booths; however, permits are obtained on- 
ly from the superintendent of buildings 
and grounds office. Your position will be 


From captain of security: 
Speed limit is 20 mph 


by Kerry Nutter 

New students parking in NECC park- 
ing lots must register with the security 
office between 11:30 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

Those without parking stickers will not 
be allowed to park on campus any longer. 
The stickers aid security with emergen- 
cy removal or when parking lights are left 
on. Students can be located, avoiding 
having their cars towed. 

Parking in spaces reserved for the han- 
dicapped is illegal for students without 
handicapped stickers. ‘‘For those who 
believe I would not tow students parking 
illegally, ask the 14 people who got tow- 
ed last semester,’’ says Gino Mattozzi, 
captain of security. 

He says students need to go to the 


BX Per 


PEASY: 


assigned parking lot and park correctly. 
Cars taking up two spaces will be towed. 
“There are enough parking spaces for 
everyone,’ and Mattozzi warns students 
to only park along the entrance way when 
security directs or they will be parking il- 
legally. The security staff will not stand 
for student harrassment any longer. “If 
anyone starts to harass my people, I will 
file a criminal action. They don’t deserve 
to take any grief,’’ Mattozzi says. 


The NECC campus speed limit is 20 
miles an hour and students are advised 
to pay attention to this law. ‘“‘On the 
whole, the students are just great and I 
am looking forward to another safe 
semester,’ Mattozzi says. 
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Parking lots on campus are designated for use and posted 
"| as follows (see map): 
1 — Students, staff, faculty 
2 — Students ; : 
3 — College personnel, visitors, handicapped (information 
booth located in this lot.) 
4 — Students 
5 — Students 


6 — Students (information booth located in this lot.) 
7 — Pool parking (three or more) 


8 — Handicapped 


verified by the payroll office. Parking per 
mits are issued Monday through Friday 
from 8 to 11 a.m. and from 2:30 to 4 p.m. 
Alternative provisions can be made by 
contacting the office at 374-0721, ext. 
145. If you cannot obtain your permit in 
person during the hours listed, you may 
mail your completed applications to the 
office. Please state where you wish to 
have your permit sent. 

HANDICAPPED PARKING PER- 


MITS CAN ONLY be obtained through 
the office for students with disabilities, 
located in room F-113, student center, 
Monday through Fridays from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Students, staff and faculty re- 
questing handicapped parking permits 
will be required to show proof of their 
NECC parking permits and must com- 
plete the requirements of the OSD office. 
If you have any questions, contact the 
OSD office at 374-0721, ext. 267. 
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Buckaroo lands at NECCO 


“Buckaroo Banzai’ is coming to the 
NECC Student Center Theater Oct. 2 and 
4. “The Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai 
— Across the 8th Dimension,” which 
stars Peter Weller and Ellen Barkin is 
more or less a punk-rock Kung-Fu, 
science fiction comedy. 

Also featured in the cast are Jeff 
Goldblum (“Big Chill’’ and “Into the 
Night”’), John Lithgow (“The World Ac- 
cording to Garp”), Jamie Lee Curtis 
(“Trading Places” and “‘Halloween”’), and 
Christopher Lloyd (Jim from ‘‘Taxi’’). 

“Buckaroo” will be the first of nine 
movies slated for this semester. Each 
movie will run twice, on Wednesday at 12 
p.m. and again of Friday at 11 a.m. The 
second free movie is scheduled for Oct. 9 
and 11. ‘‘Witness,’’ starring Harrison 
Ford (‘‘Star Wars”’ and “Raiders of the 
Lost Ark’’) is a gripping thriller about a 
tough Philadelphia cop investigating a 
brutal murder. 

Harrison Ford returns Oct. 16 and 18 
in ‘Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom,” the non-stop sequel to ‘“‘Raiders 
of the Lost Ark.’’ George Lucas (“Star 
Wars” trilogy) and Steven Spielberg 
(“Jaws’’, “Close Encounters’’, and ‘“‘ET”’’) 
team up again to create a power house ac- 
tion suspense thriller. 


Harrison Ford 
is John Book. 


* 


On Oct. 23 and 25, it’s ‘“Porky’s 
Revenge,” the third Porky motion pic- 
ture. If you like bathroom humor, this 
movie is for you. It also features an 
outstanding 50’s-ish soundtrack from 
Dave Edmunds, Robert Plant, Phil Col- 
lins and other artists. 


“Friday the 13th Part V”’ is scheduled 
for Oct. 30 and Nov. 1. A barrage of 
senseless and graphic murders (good for 
laughs). Then Nov. 6 and 8, it’s ‘‘Beverly 
Hills Cop” with Eddie Murphy (‘‘Satur- 
day Night Live’), not as funny as ‘48 
Hrs.” or “Trading Places,” but still with 
a few laughs. 


Nov. 13 and 15, it’s ‘Desperately Seek- 
ing Susan,” starring Rosanna Arquette 
and pop-phenomenon, Madonna. Nov. 20 
and 22, it’s “‘Johnny Dangerously” with 
Michael Keaton (‘‘Mr. Mom” and 
“Nightshift”) and Joe Piscopo (‘‘Satur- 
day Night Live’’). This movie contains a 
few laughs, but it is pretty disappointing. 
Considering the credentials of the stars, 
it should be a riot, but it’s not. 

Finally, the semester ends with ‘‘Places 
in the Heart,” featuring an Oscar Winn- 
ing performance by Sally Field (‘‘Norma 
Rae”’, ‘The Flying Nun”’). ‘Places in the 
Heart’’ will be shown Dec. 4 and 6. 


me, 


A big city cop. A small country boy. 
They have nothing in common 


..but a murder. 


Clubs hold first meetings 


by Andrea Wallace 

An activity period was held Sept. 11 in 
the cafeteria in an effort to get students 
to join clubs. Seven clubs sent represen- 
tatives to offer information and answer 
questions concerning activities planned. 

Meetings for the AGAPE Fellowship 
club will be held every Monday and 
Wednesday at noon in room C109. The 
club sponsors free movies twice a year 
and provides free literature at book tables 
on major holidays. Investigative bible 
study is also among the club’s proposals. 

The American sign language club will 
hold its next meeting Oct. 2 at noon in 
room C303. The club intends to sponsor 
workshops about the hearing impaired 
sign language. 

The National Association of Hearing 
Impaired College Students held its first 
meeting Sept. 16. Announcements will be 
posted to designate meeting times and 
location. Plans will be discussed at up- 
coming meetings. 

Holding its first meeting Sept. 27 at 


noon in room F125 will be the social club. 
A year filled with trips to such places as 
the Museum of Science, Boston 
Aquarium, Kite Fair and Washington, 
D.C. are planned. 

The ski club will meet alternating 
weeks at noon in the Student Center 
Theater. Ski trips to slopes ranging from 
Smuggler’s Notch in January to Sugar- 
bush during spring break are planned. 
Fund raisers will include the sale of 
Crotched Mountain ski passes and NECC 
ski club shirts. A car wash is also being 
considered. 


The behavioral science club will hold 
meetings every Wednesday at noon in 
C361. All students are invited to listen to 
speakers, see demonstrations and share 
ideas with others. 

The Observer, published every other 
week, invites writers, photographers, and 
students interested in advertising to the 
Observer. Check with Betty Arnold, ad- 
visor at C354. 


* 


OSORIO IRR OR KARR 


by Steven Martin 

Elections for the student senate are 
from Monday, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. Voting 
is at the polls at the tiled lounge from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. Monday, Sept. 30, Tuesday, 
Oct. 1, and Wednesday, Oct. 2. 
Candidates for the divisions are as 
follows: Math, science and technology: 
Linda Houle-Briggs and Michael Gugger; 
Business: Laurie Colbert, Louis Schleir 
and Mike Walsh; Mental Health 
technology: Lisa Higgins, Matt Carbone 
and Donna Nolan; liberal arts: Edward 
Webb, Gail Couture, and Suzanne Poirier, 
Thomas Ellis, Karin Frank, Paul Helin- 
ski and Marka Saracusa. 

Candidates for board of trustees are 
Maxine Mendes and Karin Frank. 


Student trustee election process 
changed 

Beginning next spring, student repre- 
sentatives to the boards of trustees at 
each public higher education institution 
will be elected no later than May 15. Elec- 
tions have traditionally been at the start 
of the fall semester. 

The student's term of office will com- 
mence July 1 and continue until June 30 
of the following year. 

The law addresses inconsistencies ex- 
isting within the term of office of the stu- 
dent trustees at the various state col- 
leges and universities. The new process 
will also allow the governor to include 
student trustees at the spring trustee 
swearing-in ceremony. 

Under the old system, students may 
not have been represented during sum- 
mer months as their trustee may have 
graduated in June. 

For this year, elections will proceed as 
before. 

The new law reads as follows: 

S 1500 
Chapter 100 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 
In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Eighty-five 

AN ACT ESTABLISHING THE TERM OF 
REPRESENTATION OF STUDENT MEM- 
BERS ON THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows: 

Section 9 of chapter 15A of the General 
Laws, as appearing in the 1984 Official 
Edition, is hereby amended by striking 
out the first paragraph and inserting in 


SICA ROR ORK KK kok 


EDDIE MURPHY STARS in Beverly Hills Cop. 


Senate candidates announced 


place thereof the following paragraph: 
There shall be a board of trustees for 
each ofthe institutions named in section 
three, consisting of one full-time under- 
graduate student member from said in- 
stitution, except that the University of 
Massachusetts board of trustees shall 
include two full-time undergraduate stu- 
dents one of whom is from the Amherst 
campus and one of whom is from the 
Boston campus and ten members to be 
appointed by the governor, one of whom 
shall be an alumnus of said institution 
and one member to be elected thereto by 
the alumni association of said institu- 
tion. Each student member shall be 
elected by the student body annually, no 
later than May fifteenth. Of the two Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts students, one 
shall be elected by the Amherst campus 
student body annually and one shall be 
elected by the Boston campus student 
body annually. The term of office of each 


elected student member of the board 
shall be one year and shall commence on 
July first following their election and ter- 
minate on June thirtieth of the following 
year. The student member shall be eligi- 
ble for re-election for as long as said stu- 
dent remains a full-time undergraduate 
student. If at any time during the elected 
term of office said student member 
ceases to be a full-time undergraduate 
student, the membership of said student 
on the board shall be terminated and the 
office of the elected student member 
shall be deemed vacant. A vacancy in the 
office of the elected student member 
prior to the expiration of a term shall be 
filled for the remainder of the term in the 
same manner as student elections to full 
terms. No member of a board of trustees 
shall be a member of the board of regents 
of higher education. No member of a 
board of trustees shall be principally em- 
ployed by any public educational institu- 
tion or school system, or by the com- 
monwealth. Membership on a board of 
trustees shall teminate if a member 
ceases to be qualified for appointment 
Each board of trustees shall elect a 
chairman. 
House of Representatives, June 12, 
1985. 
Passed to be enacted, George Keverian, 
Speaker. 
In Senate, June 13, 1985. 
Passed to be enacted, William M. Bulger, 
President. 
June 21, 1985. 
Approved, 
Michael A. Dukakis, Governor. 
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White Mountain Bluegrass brings homey charm 


a < 


by Gloria Buckley 

When the White Mountain Bluegrass 
group performed on the campus here at 
NECC on Wednesday, Sept. 18, students 
found that lying on the grass on a sunny 
day was a little more delightful. Hazel 
and Mac McGee and group provided a 
great afternoon break for students at the 
college — a nice wind-down from summer. 
The group was well-received by all who 
were fortunate enough to have been in the 
library area where the music wafted up 
from (our own) blue grass. 

After some picture taking at the end of 
their performance, Hazel McGee agreed 
to an interview, and luckily Sue Smulski 
was standing nearby to make her office 
available. Some interesting facts were 
made known about Mac who comes from 
Georgia, and Hazel from Tennessee. They 
arrived in the Boston area initially to join 
Mac’s brother, and ‘‘set down”’ their own 
roots. The northeast area (Portsmouth, 
N.H.) is home to them now. 

Mac and Hazel have three sons who 
share the couple’s love of music, and their 
son Herman (on the banjo) and Keith (on 
the mandolin) are members of the band. 
Hazel proudly made it clear Kevin 
(number three son) — can sing. Mac on 
the guitar and Hazel on the bass complete 
the family representation, but Roger 
Williams on the Dobro, and Smokey Val 
on the fiddle complete the group. 
““Smokey”’ couldn’t be with the group at 
NECC this time but was well represented 
by Gary Palm. 


Mountain Bluegrass group to Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Delaware and Florida, 
but primarily to the northeast. They have 
entertained in Canada (their ‘‘sights are 
set’ on Alaska) and they recently com- 
pleted a two week tour in Holland and 
West Germany. Their music was ap- 
preciated overseas, and their schedule 
now calls for a return to Europe in May 
next year. 

The McGees have two albums out. “Ice 
Covered Birches” and ‘‘Last Request.” 
Roger Williams as well has an “‘in- 
strumental” album to his credit, entitled 
“Fireball.” 


What does it take to keep a band 
together? What spells success? ‘“‘We try 
to be relaxed and have fun” was the com- 
ment made by Hazel. “If we enjoy our 
music, we feel other people will.” It is ob- 
vious the group has fun. They seem to 
play from the heart. A favorite rendition 
of Mac’s is ‘‘Supper Time” in which he 
recites words reminiscent of days with 
“mother’s voice” calling him to supper. 
This selection has been known to reduce 
the audience to tears. 

Hazel admits it is difficult to arrive at 
a mutually agreeable schedule for book- 
ings since all members of the band work 
at other jobs. However, all members seem 
to share the ingredients needed to work 
well together — patience and flexibility. 
Another quality was projected which 
might account for their success in remain- 
ing together these past 15 years, a quali- 
ty shared by all members. If one had to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN BLUEGRASS performs at Northern 
Essex Sept. 18. Front row: Keith McGee, Roger Williams. 
Back row: Gary Palm, Hazel McGee, Mac McGee and Her- 
man McGee. —Gloria Buckley photo. 


Engagements have taken the White put a label on it, it might be called 


“homey charm.” 


Next time bring your palm tree 


New grant waives tuition 


President John R. Dimitry hosted a 
reception Aug. 14 for those students 
receiving tuition waiver scholarships for 
demonstrating exceptional talent in areas 
of academic excellence, athletic ability, 
and distinctive contributions to the 
school or community. The awards 
amounts are for full tuition, $708 a year. 

This tuition waiver program is for day 
students only. This is the first year of the 
award. 

Recipients are: 

Siiri Bantz, Brian Bettencourt, 
Michelle Burket, Patrick Clay, Ann Cor- 
nellier, Kevin Cummings, Kim 
Deneumoustier, Patricia Doyle, Robert 


Howe, Martha Jackman, Tracey 


‘Johnson, Ronald Lafoe, Karen Leavitt, 


Daniel McCoy, Iliana Monroy, Ivan 
Montefusco, Charlene Morril, Mary Ann 
Peters, Sharon Phillips, Deborah Rogers, 
Felicia Sienkiewicz, Iraida Sosa, Laura 
Stewart, Maureen Toohey, Tammy Tut- 
tle, Lisa White, Diane Surette. 


Those students who have already earn- 
ed credits at Northern Essex included the 
following: Glen Bergendahl, Denise 
Clarke, Sharie Courtney, Margaret Foley, 
Kathy Hawkes, John Lannan, Kerry Nut- 
ter, Marina Pappas, Ann Riley, Louis 
Schleier and Marie Webb. 


Assistant registrar was reporter 


by James P. MacCausland 

The new assistant registrar brings an 
interesting background to Northern 
Essex. Dave Micus was born in Chicago, 
Illinois. He received his undergraduate 
degree in New Jersey, returning closer to 
home for his graduate studies. 

He obtained his master’s degree in 
mass communications from Southern I]I- 
linois University. While attending 
Southern Illinois he worked part-time as 
areporter or ‘‘stringer”’ as he calls it, for 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat. He was 
also a feature writer for the University’s 
news service, preparing campus stories 
for off campus publications. He says local 
papers quite often printed their articles 
and AP/UPI were known to print a story 
or two. 

Although journalism was his major, he 
never really considered seeking employ- 
ment in the communications field. He en- 
joyed the course of study and felt com- 
fortable in the academic atmosphere. As 
part of his master’s project at Southern 
Illinois he wanted to do an investigative 
report about Christmas on Skid Row. 


CONCERTS: 

Sept. 25 Bass Co., Rock 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 9 


He traveled to nearby Chicago and ac- 
tually spent the two days prior to 
Christmas, Christmas day, and the 
following day living in a mission with 
drunks and derelicts. For days he fought 
off the attacks of the neighborhood 
youth, while watching defenseless old 
men brutalized all around him. 

After four days of suffering and risk- 
ing his life, he returned to find very little 
interest in his article. Eventually he was 
able to sell it for $50. This abrupt in- 
troduction into the world of professional 
reporting helped him to make the decision 
not to become a journalist. 

He became increasingly interested in 
school administration. Considering his 
communications background, he decided 
Emerson College seemed an appropriate 
place to launch his administrative 
endeavors. He worked there for three 
years as a program coordinator for their 
continuing education division. Then he 
came to NECC as assistant registrar last 
November. He has no regrets, and feels 
he made the right choice. 


T.J. Wheeler and the Smokers, Blues 
Ben Baldwin and the Big Note, Jazz 


Wednesdays, noon to 1 p.m., Amphitheater. Rain dates — 
Friday. If rain on Friday, concerts will take place in the stu- 


dent center. 


Bloodmobile — Oct. 16 — Tiled Lounge, from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


by Jeffrey G. Jones 

Wednesday, Sept. 11, marked the start 
of NECC’s band concert series with the 
Reggae sounds of Islandside. 

In the Student Center’s tile lounge be- 
fore an average audience of 40 people, 
Islandside belted out songS that were 
sure to make even the most diehard Reg- 
gae fans stand up and boogie. 

During the hour long show, the four 
member band equipped with 1960's Les 
Paul guitars, a Roland synthesizer and 
regular and steel drums, succeeded in 
creating the energy so common to Reg- 
gae music. Though I'm very sure every- 
one was just waiting for the energy to 
explode into an all out dance free for all, 
the audience seemed content with foot 
tapping and finger rapping. 

The highlight of the show came when 
Raspin, a native of the island of Monser- 
rat, wearing a hippie shirt and long 
strands of braided hair, sang a haunting 
rendition of the late Bob Marley’s No 
Woman, No Cry, which brought a loud 
cheer from the audience. If you closed 
your eyes, you could almost feel the pre- 
sence of Marley. According to Raspin, he 


Get your bus tickets 


The office of student activities is offer- 
ing tickets to ride the Merrimack Valley 
Regional Transit Authority buses. The 
prices are: 20 rides (2 free) — $10.80, 10 
rides (1 free) - $5.40 and a monthly pass 
for $24. 

The tickets are good for any ride except 
for the Lowell bus. Passes are also avail- 
able for disabled riders at half-fare. 

For more information, see Sue Smuls- 
ki in student activities, room 122, stu- 
dent center. 

Now, in addition to saving on your bus 
rides by purchasing pre-paid tickets, you 
may also save on your automobile insur- 
ance. 


Student activities 


by Steven Martin 
Attention students 


There has been an on-going practice of 
leaving food trays, milk cartons, and lit- 
ter on the tables in the tiled lounge 
located below the cafeteria. 


The lounge — a popular meeting place 
for people to get together, listen to music 
and study — does not have the person- 
nel to clean the area. The students are not 
being asked to stop eating in the lounge, 
but to keep it clean. 

With everyone’s 


help and 


received his musical inspiration from 
Bob Marley, who was considered one of 
the finest Reggae musicians of our time. 
Marley died of cancer in 1981. 

Islandside has been playing together 
for about five years now, with various 
members coming and going. They play 
mostly the college circuit and after leav- 
ing NECC, were on their way to a gig at 
Dartmouth College. 

Along with Raspin, the band members 
include, Barney Metar, Greg Morrison 
and George Montgomery. Their plans in- 
clude recording their original music, 
although no contract has been signed as 
yet. 

Islandside was a refreshing, welcomed 
change from the mainstream of music 
today. 

Though restricted by time, the band 
jam-packed the one hour show with in- 
credible music, which I’m sure left most 
everyone pleased, if not wishing for 
more. 

The next time Islandside appears, re- 
member to bring your palm tree, a cooler 
of pina coladas, and get ready for some 
great Reggae Music. 


at activities office 


The Merrimack Valley Regional Tran- 
sit Authority has received notification 
from the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Insurance that 
the new monthly pass and 10 and 20-ride 
ticket books are acceptable proof for eli- 
gibility for automobile insurance dis- 
counts. 

Among the requirements are that the 
policyholder present proof of purchases 
of a minimum of eight (8) passes/tickets 
to their insurance company.* 

For further information, call the 
MVRTA toll-free at 1-800-231-RIDE. 

* Full details available from your insur- 
ance carrier. 


news briefs 


understanding we should be able to clean 
this problem up right away. 


by Steve Martin 
kkk kkk kkk kkk kkk kkk 

Northern Essex Community College of- 
fers a program where only students can 
get a University Union discount card. 
This card can save you money on food, 
records, movies, bowling, car repairs and 
many other items. 

The card is free to every student of the 
college and can be picked up in the direc- 
tor of students activities office, between 
the tile lounge and the game room. 


Creative arts 
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25th Anniversary 


1985— 1986 
Creative 
Arts 
Series 


MICHAEL KRAMER: PIANIST 

“The aplomb with which he handled the technical 
challenges of such a proving ground as Schumann's 
Symphonic Etudes puts him in the virtuoso class... 
marvelous, lucid playing.” — New York Times 
Michael Kramer has been heard extensively in the 
New England area as recitalist and soloist with 
orchestras. Mr. Kramer has performed at Carnegie 
Recital Hall in New York and several times with the 
Boston Pops. Recently, he was approved by the 
United States Department to participate in its 
Cultural Presentations Program Abroad, and in the 
following year was presented with the Key to the City 
of Pompano Beach, Florida, following a concert 
there. In addition to his activities as a pianist, Mr. 
Kramer served as music and technical consultant on 
the Westminster label and holds degrees in 
mathematics as well as in music. For many years he 
has been on the staff of the Boston University 
Tanglewood Institute. 

Sunday, September 29 at 7:00 p.m. 

College Center 


BODY LANGUAGE DANCERS 

The performance of SIGNDANCE is a totally new 
style that uses sign language for the deaf. It draws 
from jazz, modern jazz, funk and lyrical traditions, as 
well as musical comedy. For the hearing impaired, the 
entertaining new dance style offers enjoyment of 
dance and music through sign interpretation. Each 
piece is crafted by the Body Language Dancers to 
show how the rhythm, lyrics, and special qualities of 


popular music inspire dance. For the hearing, 


SIGNDANCE offers the beauty of sign language as a 
new dimension of dance. It was created and 
developed by Maureen Leombruno-Boudrow, a 
professional Interpreter for the Deaf, and an 


instructor of dance at the Jeannette Neill Dance 
Studio and the Dana Hall School. 


Saturday, October 26 at 8:00 p.m. 
Physical Education Building 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE: 
PAUL VINCENT DAVIES 


Paul Vincent Davies from the Repertory Company 
will perform using a variety of puppet types. 
Discussion will follow. For further information, call 
Judith Tye at 374-0721, extension 191. 

Thursday, October 10 at 12:15 p.m. 

Top Notch Theatre 


MYSTIC PAPER BEASTS 

“Amazing talent and imagination creating work as 
visually and musically thrilling as it is informative and 
dramatic,” — Diana Brownell, The Day 
“Fantastical entrancing creatures, ” — The 
Smithsonian 

“A limitless source of pleasure and amazement,” — 
Village Voice 

“The bravura of their mime, the originality of their 
masks, and the facile invention of their text bring a 
note of ancient craft to the Festival” —Elian Pirozzoli 
of the 79 Spoleto Festival 

Back for its fourth year by popular demand, the 
internationally acclaimed Mystic Paper Beasts, a 
professional masked theatre company from 
Connecticut, will perform in the amazing masks, 
costumes, and puppets of the Potters For All Ages. 
Among the pieces presented will be The Zeus Story, 
a story about the ruler of the Greek gods, and the 
clever wiles of his jealous wife, Hera. The play is 
danced, sung, and accompanied with live music by 
the actors on a wide variety of instruments. Also 
demonstrated in An Aviary, actors and audience 
transform themselves into dazzling and imaginative 
birds, inspired by the many winged creatures to 
perform simple skits. 

Friday, October 25 at 7:30 p.m. 

College Center 


PIANIST MICHAEL KRAMER. 


THE CRUCIBLE 

Based on the Salem Witch Trials, Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible is a drama which asks questions about 
loyalty, politics, religion and personal honor that are 
thought-provoking for modern audiences. Miller 
wrote it in the 1950’s as an analogy to the ‘witch hunts’ 
of the McCarthy era; but it is also a story of the love of 
John and Elizabeth Proctor. 

Friday, Saturday, November 8,9 & 15, 16 at 8:00 
p.m. 

Top Notch Theatre 


STUDENT PUPPET PRODUCTION 

This performance is written, designed, and executed 
by students from the Creative Experience class and is 
available by invitation only. For further information, 
call Judith Tye at 374-0721, ext. 191. 

Thursday, December 5 at 10:00 a.m. 

Top Notch Theatre 


STUDENT DANCE PERFORMANCE 

Artistic Director: Christien Polos 

A benefit performance for the Dance Department, 
this program will feature works staged and 
choreographed by members of the Repertory class at 
the college as well as pieces performed by the Still 
Point Dance Company. 

Friday, Saturday, December 6, 7 at 8:00 p.m. 
Physical Education Building 


HOLIDAY CAKES and ALE 

MUSIC AMERICANA CONCERT 

Director: Michael Finegold 

An annual tour through America’s music history 
presented by the NECC Chorus and Performance 
Ensemble in a “pops” format with cakes and cider 
served. 

Friday, December 13 at 8:00 p.m. 

College Center 


GRUMBLING GRYPHONS 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE COMPANY 


A traveling children’s theatre troupe, their shows 
include myths, legends and fairytales, drawn from 
many countries around the world. Elsa and The 
Guardian Gryphon, a new show based on 
mythology, provides children with a rich visual 


— File photo. 


experience through the troupe’s use of hand puppets, 
giant-sized puppets and bright, engaging masks and 
costumes. Elsa overcomes the new challenges and 
obstacles that she finds in her travels, enabling her to 
return home with a new sense of identity and to 
incorporate the magic of her journey into her life in 
the real world. 

Friday, February 21 at 7:30 p.m. 

College Center 


DANNY SLOAN BANCE COMPANY 


The Danny Sloan Dance Company brings its 
electrifying and jazzy dance to the Haverhill campus 
blending techniques from ballet, modern and jazz 
styles. The multi-racial Boston-based company 
promises a thrilling evening of dance theatre. 
Friday, March 14 at 8:00 p.m., 

Physical Education Building 


Master Class with Danny Sloan 11:00 a.m. to 
1:00 p.m. 


CAREERS IN THE VISUAL ARTS 


Deborah Strick, Assistant Director of Admissions of 
The Art Institute of Boston, will conduct an 
informative seminar pertaining to art careers, art 
schools, majors and portfolios required for transfer 
admission. A slide presentation will cover “Careers in 
Art,” comparing commercial art professions with fine 
art professions, and also photography. A selection of 
art work created by students and faculty from the Art 
Institute of Boston will also be presented. Students 
are invited to bring their portfolios for review and 
critique. 

Wednesday, April 9, 1:00-3:00 p.m., C-217 
Classroom Building. 


DRAMA PRODUCTION (TBA) 
Friday, Saturday, April 4, 5 and 11, 12 at 8:00 


p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 


FLUTE RECITAL: MICHAEL FINEGOLD 

Mr. Finegold, Coordinator of Music at Northern 
Essex, will present a program of classical music with 
guest accompanists. 

Sunday, April 20 at 7:00 p.m. 

College Center 


STILL POINT XII 

Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney 

Still Point XII will feature works by Buzz Miller, Anna 
Sokolow, and Moses Pendleton of Pilobolus. Also 
featured will be Christien Polos’ Rain Forest and 
Shaky Flat Blues and Adrienne Hawkins’ Images, 
as well as works by Director Elaine Mawhinney and 
other choreographers. 

Friday, Saturday, April 25, 26 and May 2, 3, at 
8:00 p.m. 

Physical Education Building 


SPRING CONCERT 

Director: Michael Finegold 

A musical program presented by the NECC Chorus 
-and Performance Ensemble. 

Friday, May 9 at 8:00 p.m. 

College Center 


DO’A 

“Powerfully optimistic...striking originality...” — The 
Boston Globe 

“One of the most important contributions to the 
future of our music.” — Dizzy Gillespie 

“I commend to you, the listener, this rich potpourri 
that is Do’A. Listen well and savor: music can 
nourish a hungry soul.” — The Washington Post 
Randy Armstrong and Ken LaRoche perform on 
flute, guitar, and over two dozen instruments from 
India, Africa, South America, and Asia. The 
innovative compositions of Do’A reflect classical, 
jazz, folk, and other musical influences from around 
the world. 

Wednesday, May 7 at Noon 

Raindate: Monday May 13 at Noon 
Amphitheatre Area 


STUDENT ART EXHIBIT: 

OPENING RECEPTION 

Following the Awards Convocation, the college will 
present an exhibit of student works in various areas of 
the visual arts. A program of concert music will be 
presented, featuring soloists Michael Finegold on the 
flute and Elaine Mawhinney on the piano. 
Thursday, May 22 at 8:00 p.m., 

Learning Resources Center 


Creative arts 


Arthur Miller’s 


a 


REHEARSALS FOR the play “The Crucible,” to be presented in Novembe 


r. 
—Kim Pickard photo. 


Rosinski has own band 


by Ellen Hayes 

Laurie Ann Rosinski, president of the 
choral club, is one of the college’s most 
talented musicians. She is very much in- 
volved in the chorus and performance 
ensemble. One of the lead vocalists, she 
sings alto, second soprano and soprano. 

Rosinski was not always in the 
limelight. ‘‘I would sit in the very back 
of lecture hall A while the choral club was 
meeting and just watch,” she recalls. 

“T did that in the spring of 1984. Then 
the next fall someone told Michael 
Finegold I could sing and play the 
keyboards,” she says. 

“After Professor Finegold talked me in- 
to participating I performed in the 1984 
Cakes and Ale concert.” 

Rosinski has been familiar with music 
ever since she was a little girl. ‘I always 


used to sing and I learned to play the 
keyboards by ear,’’ she said. 

Rosinski has performed both on and off 
campus. Last spring she was lead singer 
at the benefit fashion show for Feed the 
World. She also performed at the spring 
1985 outdoor concert. 

This past summer Rosinski performed 
in the musical ‘‘Grease’’ with the 
Andover Community players. 


She also has her own band now and it’s 
called Circuit. The group did a feature 
performance in Hampstead, N.H at the 
state fair. Rosinski did the lead vocals. 

She dreams of going professional some- 
day but for now she hopes to graduate 
from the college with a business degree 
so she will always have something to fall 
back on. 

continued on page 20 


Essay contest winners named 


Last May, the English Department, 
chaired by Dr. George Bailey, sponsored 
its second ceremony recognizing excell- 
ence in writing by students in writing 
composition. 9 

Those composition one students re- 
ceiving distinguished writing awards 
were John Nadreau, Mark Pouliot, Karen 
Taylor and Lorraine Sanborn. Composi- 
tion two students were Angie Deaven, 
Sharie Courtney, Catherine Ward, Caroli 
Parisi and Kathleen Clairmont. 

Others cited for their essays were 
Thiet Do, Pirre DesOrmeaux, Liz 


Beaulieu, Agnes Littlefield, Elizabeth 
Rockafellow, JoAnn Bean, Kathryn Ren- 
zi, Shelly Connolly, Chris Stecchi, Ed 
Theriault, Daniel Trautman, Tena 
Richardson, John Lannan, Janet Brews- 
ter, Sharon Polizotti, Michael Fair- 
brother, Janet LeBlanc, Janine Collins, 
Karin Swier, Eleanor Arden, Kathy 
Memont, Nancy Charest, Ellen O'Keefe, 
Maria Belanger, Ken Wadman, Donna 
Beaudry, Debbie Carmody, Beverly Faro, 
Jay Duchin, Scott Jackson, Michelle 
Janvrin, Angie Deaven, Elizabeth Lucas 
and Denise LaLonde. 


Parnansus meets Wednesdays 


Students interested in writing, editing, 
layout, decision-making and fun 
attended the first meeting of Parnassus 
last Wednesday. 

Parnassus is the college literary maga- 
zine published each semester. 

For information about joining the Par- 


nassus Staff, see English Professors Ann 
Ott, Ellie Hope-McCarthy or Cathy San- 
derson, third floor, liberal arts building. 


Meetings are usually Wednesdays at 
noon in the lounge outside Chet Hawryl- 
ciw's office. 


Auditions were held the week of Sept. 
9 in the Top Notch Theater for the Drama 
Department’s production of ‘‘The 
Crucible.” 

The play will be presented on Nov. 8, 
9, 15, and 16 at 8 p.m. in the theater on 
the third floor of the liberal arts building. 
Tickets $1 for students and $2 for adults, 
will be sold at the door for all evening 
performances. 

There will be a performance on Nov. 13 
at 10 a.m. primariy for high school 
students. “Reservations are being made. 
There has been quite a bit of interest from 
the area high schools.” said Director 
Susan Sanders. 
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Principal cast members are: George 
Dupree as John Proctor, Tracy Gagnon 
as Elizabeth Proctor, Laura Derorian as 
Abigail Williams, Cindy Rosa as Mary 
Warren, Molly Willey as Rebecca Nurse, 
Richard Lawless as Giles Corey, Randy 
Silverman as Mr. Hale, Jim St. Onge as 
Rev. Parris, Donna De Rosa as Tituba, 
Noreen Bailey as Mercy Lewis, Michael 
Epstein as Deputy Gov. Danforth and 
Bob Choquette as Judge Hathorne. 


“The Crucible’ opens Nov. 3 


Other cast members include: Sheryl 
Shedd, Anna Scienti, Debbie Tilden, 
Mark Madden, Kevin Robert, Bill 
Cushing and Lynda Garrett. 


‘As members of the state of Massachusetts, this is our history.’ 


— Susan Sanders 


The drama, written by Arthur Miller, 
is set in Massachusetts at the time of the 
witchcraft trials. The cast will be en- 
couraged to visit local historical sites 
such as the Witch Museum in Salem and 
the Rebecca Nurse Homestead in 
Danvers for additional background on the 
period. ‘‘As members of the State of 
Massachusetts, this is our history.” 
Sanders said. 


While she appreciates the terrific tur- 
nout for auditions, Sanders says she is 
now looking for volunteers for the stage 
crew. People are needed who can help con- 
stuct period props and scenery. Crew 
members are also needed to scavenge for 
props, do make-up, work with the exten- 
sive lighting and serve as dressers for the 
cast. Volunteers can sign up at Sanders’s 
office, room C340. 


Musicians plan concerts 


by Ellen Hayes 

Music Professor Michael Finegold, 
Creative Arts Department, says a variety 
of musical performances and activities 
are planned for this fall. Highlights will 
be the annual Cakes and Ale concert 
Friday evening, Dec. 13, on campus. The 
theme will be “Music Americana.” 

A noontime student recital is planned 
for Dec. 2. It wil consist of classical guitar 
and feature music from the baroque 
period. 

Chorus and Choral club meet Tuesdays 

Anyone interested is invited to 
meetings of the Chorus and Choral Club 
every Tuesday from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. The 
groups are considering doing Motown or 
Chicago music. They are also planning on 
doing numbers from the George 
Gershwin musical “Porgy and Bess.” 
Music Club and Performance Ensemble 
Pre gg oe Tee wars 
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meet on Thursdays 

The music club and performance 
ensemble meets every Thursday from 11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. They are working on a pro- 
gram of rock and jazz and planning to 
schedule club hours for jam sessions to 
form a big band and rock group. They 
need a lead vocal singer. Anyone in- 
terested needs only to be free during club 
hours and must contact Finegold, room 
C-356. Finegold says if he is not there to 
leave a note on or under his door with a 
phone number. 

Those wishing to participate in the per- 
formance ensemble are welcome. Needed 
are people to play horn, saxaphone, 
trumpet and trombone. Also welcome are 
students interested in electronic music. 

The musicians at the college recently 
acquired a power amplifier and a 
16-channel 
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LAURIE ANNE ROSINSKI dreams of going professional some day. 
— File photo. 


Poetry contest has cash prizes 


International Publications is sponsor- 
ing a national college poetry contest open 
to college sutdents desiring to have their 
poetry anthologized. Cash prizes will go 
to the top five poems. 

All entries must be original and 
unpublished. They must be typed, double- 
spaced, on one side of the page only. Each 
poem must be on a separate sheet and 
must bear, in the upper left-hand corner, 


the name and address of the student as 
well as the college attended. 

There is an initial $1 registration fee for 
the first entry and a fee of 50‘ for each 
additional poem. 


Entries must be postmarked not later 
than Oct. 31 and mailed to International 
Publications, P.O. Box 44044-L, Los 
Angeles, CA 90044. 
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Campus news 
El-Hefni donates $60,000 for technical training 


The amount of $60,000 has been 
donated to Northern Essex by the 
Technical Training Foundation headed by 
Dr. Ibrahim El-Hefni. The money is to be 
used for 20 $1,000 scholarships and for 
three research projects designed to iden- 
tify training needs of non-English speak- 
ing population of the Merrimack Valley 
as well as to find strategies for meeting 
these needs. 

The scholarships are for economically 
disadvantaged students enrolling in 
engineering and applied science programs 
at the college during the current school 
year. Director of Financial Aid Dick 
Pastor has screened applicants and 
recommended recipients. 

Research encompasses three projects 

The three research projects are inter- 
related. They are (1) to produce planning 
documents to identify an appropriate 
non-English speaking clientele for the 
Foundation to serve; (2) to identify the 
most appropriate instructional 
methodology; (3) to develop an appren- 
ticeship program. 

Project one: needs assessment 

A needs assessment will be conducted 
to- plan for the systematic delivery of 
training to the non-English speaking 
population of the Valley. 

The study will identify existing pro- 
viders of English as a Second Language, 
indicating the level of instruction, 
clientele served and sources of funding. 

Data will be gathered about the size, 
ethnic, geographic and economic composi- 
tion of the population. Employment 
characteristics of the non-English speak- 
ing population will be reviewed so as to 
ascertain levels of employability and 


Students get 


President John R. Dimitry has an- 
nounced the granting of “Tuition Scholar- 
ships,’’ for the 1985-86 school year total- 
ing $20,000 for low-income and disadvan- 
taged students attending Northern Essex 
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PREP COOKS 
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For a change, choose the right job! 
Go for good pay and good times at 


PUB DENNIS 


newest location in Haverhill, MA. 


HERE’S WHAT WE OFFER: 


A FUN JOB 
TOP DOLLARS 


PRODUCT DISCOUNTS 
PAID VACATIONS 


(617) 883-4300, 9 AM — 5 PM 
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ENNIS 


56 Plaistow Rd. 
(RTE 125 Haverhill, MA) 


EXCELLENT JOB 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


MEDICAL COVERAGE AT GROUP RATES 
TRAVEL/TRANSFER OPPORTUNITIES 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR GROWTH & ADVANCEMENT 


HOW TO APPLY NOW 


REPORT IN PERSON TO JOB SERVICE VAN AT NEW LOCATION 


PUB DENNIS 5& Piaistow ra. (RTE 125 Haverhill, MA.) 


OPEN MON-FRI 9 AM to 4 PM OR CALL FOR AN APPOINTMENT MON-FRI 


levels of unemployment. After research, 
recommendations will be made to suc- 
cessfully serve the non-English speaking 
population without duplication of ex- 
isting programs. 

Recommendations will be made with 
regard to the areas and level at which 
training should be offered. Realistic 
employment and career options will be 
suggested. 

Project two: instructional methodology 

This project will investigate the most 
effective and efficient instructional 
methodology for teaching the English 
language to non-English populations. The 
entire system of ESL instruction will be 
reviewed. 

The focus of the investigation will be 
on appropriate educational technology, 
including these delivery systems: group 
instruction, individual instruction, small 
group instruction, independent study, 
home study and work study programs. 

Evaluation of ESL methodology will 
concentrate on these areas: 

e publishers of print, 
computer-assisted 
materials. 

¢ review of the literature of ESL 
instruction. 

* schools, colleges and proprietary in- 
stitutes who deliver ESL instruction. 

¢ business and industry providers of 
ESL training. 

e¢ Armed Forces ESL providers. 

The project will study the ESL 
materials development process, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the creation of ef- 
fective and efficient computer-assisted in- 
structional materials for the Foundation’s 
population. 


scholarships 


Community College. These scholarships 
were funded by the Technical Training 
Foundation, Lawrence, MA, for students 
majoring in applied sciences and 
engineering. 


video, and 
instructional 
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DAVID KELLY. 


Project three: apprenticeship-cooperative 
educational program 

This project will develop a plan for an 
apprenticeship/co-op education progress 
for students served by the Technical 
Training Foundation. Together with pro- 
grams offered by the Foundation and ap- 
propriate labor market information, a 
plan will be created to set out those fac- 
tors that will lead to a successful pro- 
gram. Areas to be addressed include but 
are not limited to administration and staf- 


— File photo. 
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fing, employment and placement process, 
student and employee orientation, stu- 
dent supervision and evaluation. 

Factors which make the apprenticeship 
a positive experience will be investigated. 
Some are: 

© factors which insure the program pro- 
vides an opportunity for placing students 
in situations that allow them to apply 
their classroom knowledge to actual prac- 
tice so as to increase the students’ course 
awareness. 

¢ factors which insure the program con- 
tributes to a student’s general education 
and lists the preparation for his/her role 
in society, as a participating citizen. 

¢ factors which insure the program 
allows students to be placed in en- 
vironments which contribute to the stu- 
dent’s appetite to further his education. 

¢ factors which insure diversified, 
challenging tasks that meet the student’s 
individual objectives. 

¢ factors which insure the student will 
be ultimately qualified through acquisi- 
tion of a marketable skill for placement 
in the job market. 

In accepting the Technical Training 
Foundation Donation, the NECC Board 
of Trustees was told at its August 
meeting that the two grants represent 
tangible results of the college’s involve- 
ment with Dr. El-Hefni’s Memory Bank 
Advisory Board as well as negotiations 
and informational sessions conducted by 
David Kelley and Jean Poth. Kelley is 
chairman of the division of instructional 
development and Poth chairs the depart- 
ment of office and business education. 


Costa becomes coordinator 


Northern Essex Community College 
has appointed Rosa Acevedo Costa, 
Tewksbury, to the position of staff 
associate/reception center coordinator for 
its Lawrence Education-Employment 
Project (LEEP). 

Costa will be coordinating activities at 
the LEEP Reception Center, at the main 
branch of the Lawrence Public Library, 
and will be working closely with LEEP 
Director Katharine Rodger. 

LEEP is a model project developed by 
Northern Essex to provide educational 
and occupational training to those who 
are unemployed or are seeking to improve 
their employment situation. 

Costa was most recently employed as 
a Title VII Basic Skills computer assis- 
tant teacher at Lawrence High School. 
Previously, she had been employed as a 
bilingual teacher at the Collins Correc- 
tional Facility in Helmulth, N.H.; adult 
education coordinator at the Jamaica 
Plain Community School; professor of 
history and culture of Puerto Rico at 
D’Yourville College in Buffalo, N.Y.; and 


teacher for High School Equivalency at 
both the Educational Opportunity Center 
in Buffalo, N.Y. and Roxbury Communi- 
ty College. 

She received an associate of science 
degree in business administration from 
North Shore Community College; a 
bachelor of science degree in business 
administration/management from Suffolk 
University; a master of arts degree in 
American Studies and a master of arts 
degree in education, both from the State 
University of New York, Buffalo; teacher 
certification in both bilingual eduation 
and English as a second language. 


She is a dissertation candidate in the 
Department of Education, Organization, 
Administration and Policy at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. 

“Ms. Costa’s rich employment and 
educational background, especially in the 
area of bilingual education, makes her a 
tremendous asset to the Lawrence 
Education-Employment Project,’’ says 
NECC President John R. Dimitry. 


Twelve get GED through LEEP 


The Lawrence Education-Employment 
Project of Northern Essex Community 
College, honored 12 Hispanic participants 
who have successfully completed the Pre- 
Vocational Basic Skills program and have 
acquired their GED’s through LEEP. 

All 12 Hispanic adults completed 14 
weeks of study at LEEP, reinforcing their 
writing and math skills in preparation to 
take the GED examinations. 

In late June, The Lawrence Adult Lear- 
ning Center administered the examina- 
tions and 12 of the 18 adults tested receiv- 
ed passing grades. 

NECC recognized this first group of 
LEEP participants with a reception at 
the college Aug. 16. They and their guests 


Lyons re-elected 


John F. Lyons has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Northern Essex Community 
College Alumni Association for 1985-86. 

Lyons, of Nashua, N.H., is a 1964 
graduate of Northern Essex. He con- 
tinued his education at Merrimack Col- 
lege, where he earned a bachelor of science 
degree in electrical engineering. He is 
employed as a systems test engineer by 
Raytheon in Bedford. 

Lyons serves as alumni representative 
on the college’s Board of Trustees. He is 
married to the former Patricia Yamello of 
Everett, and they have four children. 

The Alumni Association also elected 
the following: Linda Malbon, West 
Newbury, vice-president; Sarasue 
Mueller, Andover, secretary; and 


toured the campus and participa’ 1ina 
small awards ceremony in the ca _ 2ted 
lounge of the student center. Pres ent 
John R. Dimitry congratulated the group 
personally. 


The Lawrence Education-Employment 
Project (LEEP) is a special program to 
assist adults 18 and older to attain a 
GED, enter higher education, and/or par- 
ticipate in training programs which will 
enable them to improve their educa- 
tional/employment opportunities. 

Since its beginning last January, LEEP 
has registered more than 1000 interested 
adults and has served more than 300 in 
education and training programs. 


alumni president 


Dorothy Holmes, Bradford, treasurer. 

The Board of Directors includes: San- 
dra Bayko, Plum Island; Jan Bevilacqua, 
Ward Hill; Jean Chase, Newburyport; 
Sally Craven, Bradford; Kathleen Cronin, 
Andover; Peter Frangipane, Lynn; Ann 
Graham, Newburyport; Sylvia 
Hallsworth, Methuen; Paul Janocha, 
Lowell; Claire Lavalle, Haverhill; An- 
thony Lupi, Dover, N.H.; Dominic Nicolo, 
Plaistow, N.H.; Raymond Pilat, Methuen; 
Jeannine Press, Methuen; Danielle Ratte, 
North Andover; Dennis Rivet, of Peter- 
borough, N.H,; Steven Sardella, Ward 
Hill; Sandra Thibodeau, Salem, N.H.; 
Dolores Thompson, Salisbury; Audrey 
Trosky, North Andover; and Donna 
Twomey, Andover. 
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Peterson-Knoitt heads paralegal program 


by Dara Elizabeth Winters 

Heather Peterson-Knott, Esq., has 
earned this title by graduating fom the 
University of Saskatchewan, College of 
Law in Canada, where she also received 
her bachelor’s degree in English. 
Peterson-Knott passed the Canadian Bar 
Exam in 1979. She has recently taken her 
Massachusetts Bar Exam and is present- 
ly awaiting the results. 

Born in Canada, Peterson-Knott is a 
U.S. citizen and a Massachusetts resi- 
dent. She looks forward to her visits to 
Canada to see her family and friends and 
to also indulge in the active sport of luge. 
Luge is a one-person sport, similar to bob- 
sledding, except you go down slope feet 
first. 

On what Peterson-Knott referred to as 
a lark, she applied to the Lake Placid 
Olympic Committee where she was hired 
as assistant manager of housing for 2,000 
athletes and foreign officials. This is 
where she met her husband, who was 
manager and also hired her for the posi- 
tion. They celebrated their engagement 
in Lake Placid with the athletes from the 
different countries. From what I unders- 
tand, it was a very festive occasion. They 
observed their fifth-year anniversary 
Sept. 13. 

From Canada, Peterson-Knott moved 
to Ohio where she practiced in Cleveland 
for very prominent law firms such as 
Calffe, Halter and Griswold and Timothy 
Tailor, former district attorney, with 
work that consisted of paralegal duties, 
criminal briefs, freelancing and writing 
constitutional appeal cases. 

Peterson-Knott’s husband’s transfer 
brought her north to Newburyport where 
she applied herself as administrative 
assistant of the Newburyport YWCA and 
later as co-innkeeper and marketing direc- 
tor at Newburyport’s Garrison Inn. 

Peterson-Knott is now working as in- 
structor and coordinator in the Paralegal 
Program at Northern Essex and recent- 

- ly helped on the graduation for the Bay 
State Skills Paralegal Program. She was 
hired with recommendations on the ‘“‘best 
combination of educational background 
and experience for this full-time posi- 

Peterson-Knott is an excellent 
division of social services. 
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HEATHER PETERSON-KNOTT. 
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respect. She’s had many interesting ex- 
periences. From talking to her and hav- 
ing her as my paralegal director, I know 
she'll go very far in her career. She is an 
ambitious and hard-working lady. 

As we ended the interview, she men- 
tioned she was interested in political law 
and that someday she would like to prac- 
tic politics. 

Heather Peterson-Knott ... Senator of 
Massachusetts. 

It has a nice ring to it. 


Palumbo addresses 
paralegal grads 


by Eric Johnson 


Graduation for Northern Essex Com- 
munity College’s Paralegal Skills Pro- 
gram took place the evening of Sept. 12 
at the Harold Bentley Library. John R. 
Dimitry, president of the college, award- 
ed the Certificates of Achievement and 
State Representative Thomas Palumbo, 
Newburyport, spoke. 

The Paralegal Skills Program is a grant 
funded colloborative involving Bay State 
Skills Corporation and Northern Essex 
Community College. Also, a large number 
of private sector contributors provided 
the critical linkage between classroom 
work and the legal community. The 
course itself involved many different 
areas. Along with the legal specific train- 
ing, a development education and tutor- 
ing was provided. The counseling compo- 
nent provided group and individual 
support. 

The program also offered a second 
track for those participants who found 
that they were not able to complete the 
requirements for paralegal skills training. 
This track provided the opportunity for 
the trainees to change over to a basic of- 
fice skills track before reaching the mid- 
point of the program. Students who did 
change tracks continued to receive all 
developmental and support services, but 
followed a regular semester course work 
in office skills. Students who have com- 
pleted the entire ten-month course of 
study are either working full-time or are 
actively pursuing full-time employment 
as paralegal assistants. 


Homesickness iS more a cure than a disease 


First impressions do not usually con- 
stitute the stuff of social research. First 
impressions persist, however. They keep 
on coming back and you have to remind 
yourself that they were, after all, merely 
first impressions and therefore not to be 
taken as evidence for anything serious to 
be labelled ‘‘science’’. 

I am presently studying the experience 
of homesickness as a characteristic 
element in the understanding of migra- 
tion. I have been an immigrant from the 
United States living and working in Den- 
mark for fifteen years and I returned to 
New England in July. I feel neither as an 
assimilated Dane nor as an up-to-date 
American. My own form of culture shock 
might be termed the Rip Van Winkle Syn- 
drome. You probably remember 
Washington Irving’s anti-hero who fell in- 
to a deep sleep on a pleasant hillside along 
the Hudson River and woke up in post- 
Colonial America, finding many things 
different. Or were they so different? 

Sorting out the ‘‘new”’ from the ‘‘old”’ 
takes a lot of deliberation and you often 
find that not very much is so different. 


The atmosphere of a culture, the am- 
bience of an institution (the corridors of 
the Liberal Arts Building for example) are 
significant clues to one’s past. Although 
a newcomer to the Community College, 
I feel-strangely ‘“‘at home’’ because of my 
experience at Wayne State University in 
Detroit. My culture shock then appears 
as an immediate and powerful recollec- 
tion. Nostalgia and culture shock are 
“kissin cousins.”’ 

While in Copenhagen, I became in- 
terested in conducting research with 
several communities of ‘‘guest workers” 
in Turkey, Yugoslavia. Morocco, and 
Pakistan. My method was that of ‘‘action 
research,”’ that is, it aimed at turning the 
research situation into a catalyst for com- 
munity organization, not able in improve- 
ment of housing conditions for the foreign 
workers and their families. I found that 
the connections of the foreign workers 
with homes (families, villages, regions) 
were key motives for community 
organization abroad as well as at home. 
These ‘‘connections” were voiced in the 
language of ‘“‘homesickness,’’ and 


Staff promotions approved 


Fifty-two faculty and professional staff 
promotions were approved by the trus- 
tees at their June meeting. Eighteen 
faculty were named full professors, 19 
associate professors, and 14 assistant 
professors. The coordinator of health 
services was also raised from level 3 to 
level 4. 

Promoted to full professor: Rochelle 
Newman, creative arts; Wynne Bascom, 
business administration; Wallace Blan- 
chard, natural science; Edward De- 
Schuytner, natural science; J. Alphee 
Desjardins, natural science; Faith 
Flythe, behavioral science; Helen Kin- 
niery, office and business education; 
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John Sullivan, math; Judith Tye, early 
childhood education; Sandra Fotinos, 
English as a second language; George 
Bailey, English; Elaine Mawhinney, crea- 
tive arts; John Whittle, behavioral scien- 
ce; Elizabeth Wilcoxson, history and gov- 
ernment; Thelma Halberstadt, nursing; 
Charles Adie, math; Walter Drescher, 
math; Mildred Beaton, office and busi- 
ness education; William O'Rourke, 
gerontology; Mary Wadman, natural sci- 
ence; and Michael Finegold, creative 
arts. 

Promoted to associate professor: 
Patricia Taglianetti, medical records 


- technology; Jack Wysong, English; Mar- 


homesickness was in fact, not a sickness, 
but a cultural and even a political 
resource. Homesickness is one way — and 
a common way at that — of expressing 
one’s identity and ethnicity. 

Much of what has gone by the name of 
migration research has focused, however, 
on the “problems” which immigrants 
have created for the ‘host society.”’ The 
immigrants have problems. In most of 
the Western European countries, the 
“guest workers’ (later called ‘‘im- 
migrants’) have remained longer than ex- 
pected. The national and local govern- 
ments in those countries have re-labelled 
the ‘‘guest workers” as “immigrants,” 
but resentment and racism do not 
diminish with the new label. 

A relatively homogeneous society like 
Denmark’s has developed an ambiguous 
and reluctant reception to the guest 
workers/immigrants. On the one hand, 
the guest workers are hoped to be tem- 
porary; on the other hand, the im- 
migrants are expected to “‘integrate’’ as 
efficiently and economically as possible, 
so that the ‘immigrant problem”’ disap- 


garet Raney, office and business educa- 
tion; Joseph Laudani, community resi- 
dence management; Jean Poth, office 
and business education; Carol Dowling, 
nursing; James McCosh, history and 
government; Thomas White, natural sci- 
ence; Howard Crowell, foreign language 
and English; Alan Pollock, natural scien- 
ce; Edward Spinney, natural science; 
Marshall Hess, sports and leisure stu- 
dies; John Sabbagh, office and business 
education; Priscilla Bellairs, English; 
and Pamela Donahue, office and busi- 
ness administration. 

Promoted to assistant professor: 
Geraldine Powers, business administra- 
tion; Susan Sanders, English and crea- 
tive arts; William Huston, interpreter 


pears. For the host society, it would seem 
that ‘‘integration’’ meant invisibility. 

Social research has tended then to take 
the ‘integration process’ as the only 
desirable way to solve the “immigrant 
problem.” The immigrants’ cultures were 
considered like heavy baggage that 
weighed down the integration process. 
My research approach (along with several 
colleagues) has attempted to counter- 
balance the dominant ideology of ‘‘in- 
tegration.” I have regarded community 
ties, homesickness, and ethnicity as more 
positive resources than negative 
handicaps. 

Social researchers cannot accept stock 
definitions of reality. Our task is to 
probe and question conventional 
definitions, to produce a critique of them 
and expose their powerful fictions and 
deceptions. Perhaps ‘‘homesickness”’ 
needs to be redefined, especially in light 
of the fact that total rootlessness (or 
homelessness) is becoming a global pro- 
blem. In this sense, homesickness is more 
a cure than a disease. 

Jonathan Schwartz, Ph.D. 
Behavioral Sciences Department 


training; Charles Montgomery, en- 
gineering; Cynthia Crivaro, behavioral 
science; Sandra DeVellis, behavioral sci- 
ence; Catherine Sanderson, English; 
Paula Strangie, behavioral science; 
Michael Broughton, engineering; 
Michael Nutter, respiratory therapy; 
Catherine Pirri, math; Gail Tangard, nur- 
sing; Peter Flynn, behavioral science; 
and Angela Figueroa, office and business 
education. 

Promoted from level 3 to level 4: Pat- 
ricia Kepschull, student health services. 

Please see related chart for minimum 
requirements for consideration of prom- 
otion. Recommendations for promotion 
are made by division chairmen and 
appropriate deans. 


Campus news 
Trustees appoint, promote personnel 


The Board of Trustees approved eight 
full-time personnel actions at its June 5 
meeting. 

William Glennon was appointed staff 
assistant at the Gallaudet Regional Cen- 
ter. Glennon, who has been a tutor and 
instructor at the academic support cen- 
ter since 1983, has taught at the division 
of continuing education and community 
services, the Beverly School for the Deaf 
and Horace Mann School in Allston. He 
is a graduate of Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C. and has a master's de- 
gree from Boston University. 

Board approves promotions 

Receiving promotions to the position 
of principal clerk were Julie Carey, San- 
dra Lambert and Claire Langley. 

Carey, secretary in the president’s 
office, has been at the college for seven 
years. She has an associate's degree 
from Northern Essex. Before coming to 
work for the president, she was a clerk at 
the Newburyport Public Library. 

Secretary in the dean of academic 
affairs office, Lambert joined the staff 
two years ago. She has an associate's 
degree from Fisher Junior College. She 
has been secretary to Attorney Robert 
Pothier as well as the quality control 
manager of Avco Corporation. Her pre- 
sent duties include serving as secretary 
to the college's curriculum committee. 

Langley, head of the secretarial sup- 
port center, has been at the college since 
1977. She has worked as a clerk at 
Blake's Pharmacy, Haverhill, and as re- 
ceptionist at Pentucket Regional Junior 
High School. 

Julio Morel has been promoted from 
the position of junior electronic compu- 
ter operator to computer operator. He 
has an associate's degree from the 
Borough of Manhattan Community Col- 
lege, and a computer programming diplo- 
ma from the Empire Institute. He has 
worked for Parlex Corporation and Shut- 
zer Sportswear. 

Joan Brady, comptroller's office, has 
become full-time bookkeeper there. She 
has two associate degrees from Northern 
Essex, one in accounting and the other 
in business management/data proces- 
sing. She has been owner and manager of 
the White Elephant Consignment Shop, 
Lowell, and is auxiliary president- 
directress to the American Snowshoe 
Union. 

August 28 Meeting 

New faculty appointed by the trustees 
are Carol Wallace and Christopher 
Outwin. 

Wallace, radiologic technology in- 
structor, has an associate's degree from 
Middlesex Community College and a 
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JANE LESICZKA, payroll department. 


bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Lowell. She also has a certificate in 
radiologic technology from Northeast- 
ern University. She has been a part-time 
teacher at the college since 1976. She 
also was an instructor at Middlesex and 
at Emerson and Somerville Hospitals. 

Teaching broadcasting and television 
courses for the journalism and broad- 
casting concentration, Outwin was on 
staff last spring as a part-time instructor. 
He has a bachelor's degree from 
Washington University, St. Louis anda 
master’s degree from Boston University. 
In June he completed work on his docto- 
rate at BU. 

He has taught at the School of Com- 
munications, Ithaca College. He has 
been production manager for WGBH-FM, 
Boston, producer and reporter for the 
GBH Journal, WGBH, and was a disk 
jockey/advertising spot producer at 
WOCB AM and FM in West Yarmouth. 


Meldrum coordinates electronics lab 

Sandra Meldrum has been promoted to 
the position of coordinator at the elec- 
tronics laboratory. A technical assistant 
since 1982, she has an associate's de- 
gree from Northern Essex. Earlier she 
earned a bachelor’s degree from New 
York State University at Potsdam. She 
has beena technician at Hewlett Packard 
and was an elementary school teacher 
before she changed her career direction. 


Leep gets new counselor, secretary 

Appointed to be counselor/adviser for 
the Lawrence Education-Employment 
Project (LEEP), Froann McLaughlin 
comes to Northern Essex from El Paso, 
Texas, where she was a high school En- 
glish teacher. She has had experience 
teaching and counseling Hispanic chil- 
dren and is bilingual in Spanish and En- 
glish. She has bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Texas at 
El Paso. 

Also appointed to work with LEEP is 
Blanca Nieves-Apka Apkarian. She has 
been office coordinator for the Office of 
Children, Lawrence, a clerk for the City 
of Lawrence, a supervisor at a US Army 
Post Exchange in Germany and volun- 
teer for Teen Power Program, YMCA, 
Lawrence. She has been a part-time stu- 
dent at Northern Essex. 

Registrar's office gets new staff 

Newly appointed to work at the reg- 
istrar’s office are Catherine Corcoran 
and Kathleen Borruso. 

Corcoran, new senior-clerk stenog- 
rapher, has been administrative secret- 
ary for Digital Equipment Corporation. 
She has worked as word processing 
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operator for Brockway-Smith Company 
and was management assistant at the US 
Air Force Plant Representative office, 
AVCO, Wilmington. 

Borruso, data entry/archive clerk, has 
worked as an accounting clerk for LFC 
Lessors, Woburn, and Germanium Pow- 
er Devices. She has an associate's degree 
from Northern Essex. 

Payroll promotes Dow, Lesiczka 

Donna Dow has been named principal 
clerk at the payroll office, and Jane 
Lesiczka has become a full-time em- 
ployee as junior clerk-stenographer. 

Dow, employed at Northern Essex 
since 1983, has worked in the personnel 
office and at the John Stone Middle 
School, Newburyport. She also was em- 
ployed by New England Telephone. 

Lesiczka, also at NECC for two years, 
worked for Attorney Frank A. Stanton, 
Jr. and Family Life Line. She is the owner 
of Dolls by the Two of Us. 

Coop has new secretary 

Replacing Jackie Sweeney, who left to 
work at Brooks Academy, is Betsy 
Charest at the office of cooperative 
education and placement Charest has 
associate's degrees from Northern 
Essex in the executive secretarial and 
administrative assistant programs, has 
worked for Office Specialists, Methuen; 
Mediterranean Pocket Bread, Worcester; 
and Stanton and Clark, Attorneys at Law, 
West Boxford. 

Computer Center gets new operator 

Joining the staff at the computer cen- 
ter is Thomas Maguire, who graduated 
from Northern Essex last June. He also 
has a diploma from the Doscher Country 
School of Photography in Vermont. He 
has worked at the CSM Maintenance Ser- 
vice, Newburyport, Gould Inc. Circuit 
Protection Division, Burns Security Ser- 
vice and the USM Bailey Division, Seab- 
rook. 

Appointed to work as a technical 
assistant at the computer laboratory is 
Kenneth Dobson. He has studied compu- 
ter science at Syracuse University and 
the University of Massachusetts. Since 
March, he has worked as a part-time 
computer programmer at the college. Be- 
fore coming to Northern Essex, he was a 
programmer for New England Micro 
Technology, Marblehead. 

New staff for secretarial pool, division 
of human services, health professions 

Susan O’Brien will be filling the posi- 
tion of secretary for human services, tak- 
ing Lorraine Staples’ place. Staples re- 
tired last summer. O’Brien has worked 
as secretary for the nursing department 
at Northern Essex since 1981. She has 
been employed by the Internal Revenue 
Service, Harris Painting Contractors, 
RC. Briggs Insurance Agency and the 
Newburyport School System. 

Appointed full-time at the secretarial 
support center, Donna Rapa has been 
working there since April, 1984. She was 
previously secretary at Port Shoe and 
Putnan Research, both in Newburyport. 
She has been a school bus driver in New- 
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buryport and Georgetown. 
Shertzer named coordinator of exten- 
sion campuses 

Naomi Shertzer has been named coor- 
dinator of the extension campuses for 
the division of continuing education at 
Andover, Dracut, and Newburyport. 
Shertzer returned to Northern Essex in 
1983 after leaving her position as non- 
credit program director in 1976 to earna 
master's degree at Harvard University. 
Her positions with continuing education 
have included her recent job as acting 
coordinator of the Andover campus, as 
well as teacher. Shertzer has been direc- 
tor of the Phillips Academy Andover- 
evening study program and coordinator 
of non-credit and credit programs for 
Life Long Learning at the University of 
New Hampshire. 

Board approves faculty leaves 

The board of trustees has approved 
leaves of absence without pay for Eugene 
Boles and Bernard Horn, division of 
humanities and communications, and 
for Michael Broughton, division of math, 
science and technology. 

Boles and Horn were also on leave last 
year. Boles is expanding his expertise 
with work in the theatre and has been 
actively involved in feature films, drama- 
tic television and theatre, in addition to 
making commercials and corporate 
videos. 

Horn is working with developing new 
courses on writing, including the use of 
the word processor in the classroom. He 
is also planning courses on professional 
writing and writing for publication. 

Broughton is working in industry to 
broaden his knowledge of computer lan- 
guages and their utility. He expects to 
return with a current perspective to the 
curricula of the computer technology de- 
gree programs. 


STUDENT 
TUTORS NEEDED 
in all subjects 


If you want to: 
@ Earn money 
® Help others 
@ Keep up your own skills 


Become an 
Academic Support Center 
Peer Tutor 
$4.00 per hour 


APPLY TO: 

Penny Kelley, Coordinator 
Peer Tutor Program, Room C-201 
Academic Support Center 
TEL: 374-0721, X263 
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Why n 


by Marie Sirois 
Why not in my neighborhood? 

Haverhill’s first community residence 
for the deinstitutionalized mentally ill 
from the Haverhill/Newburyport area 
opened this month. Little did I know two 
years ago, when I began my studies at 
Northern Essex Community College, I 
would be actively involved in the home. 

Yet, before graduating from Northern 
Essex this past June with a degree in 
mental health technology, my school 
practicums included training at 
Haverhill’s North Essex Health Resource 
Center. The case manager coordinator 
there involved me with the center’s two 
aftercare programs for the deinstitu- 
tionalized — with some clients on a one- 
to-one basis, and with the support and ad- 
vocacy group, North East Essex District 
Alliance for the Mentally ill (NEED 
AMI). The alliance was the main advocate 
for the community residence. 
Resistance by neighbors and officials 

When it became apparent the home was 
to be opened, many wondered ‘‘What if 
this home’s targeted for my 
neighborhood?” For some, thoughts 
became vocal, especially at a spring 
meeting of the Haverhill city council dur- 
ing which representatives of the home’s 
private non-profit vendor, Vinfen Cor- 
poration of Boston, and the Department 
of Mental Health informed the public 
about the community residence schedul- 
ed for Primrose Street. 

At that council meeting, numerous 
neighbors of the proposed site were op- 
posed to the home. The city council decid- 
ed to draw a resolution stating that 
although Haverhill citizens agree there is 
a need for this type of dwelling, the home 
should not be in that neighborhood. 

People fear the mentally ill 

It is general knowledge that if people 
are asked, they will most likely say they 
don’t want this type of dwelling in their 
nates There will never be a 
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perfect neighborhood. The stigma re- 
mains. The mentally ill are ostracized 
mainly because the general public fears 
them. ‘‘Acting out’’ behaviors of the 
deinstitutionalized sometimes terrify 
citizens. 

How about my neighborhood? 

After the council meeting, someone 
asked me, “Ma’am, would you want those 
people in your neighborhood?” This was 
a loaded question for me because I 
already had my views. 

Id first like to see some of the stigma 
removed by omitting the stressing of 
those. Saying those people sounds 
degrading, because in this case, the peo- 
ple are individuals who have a psychiatric 
illness and are usually unable to cope with 
everyday situations. 

There is a tendency for some of us to 
refer to anyone different from the “norm” 
as those people, especially in reference to 
the psychiatrically disabled, the alcoholic, 
the homeless. 

The Haverhill connection 

I continued to ponder some of my con- 
nections with mental health and the city 
of Haverhill which included school, prac- 
ticums, and volunteer work. 

At the time of that council meeting, I 
had just graduated from mental health 
technology, but I was not yet employed. 
I was now an active member of the 
Alliance for the Mentally IU. 

Another school field placement had 
been at Lazarus House, a Lawrence 
shelter for the homeless, which services 
Haverhill residents. (Haverhill at this 
time does not have its own shelter, 
although plans are underway for one.) 

I was and still am a crisis intervention 
hotline volunteer for the Haverhill- 
Lawrence Woman’s Resource Center. 
Another Haverhill connection was my 
term as the college’s student represen- 
tative on the board of trustees. 

Yes, I had connections in Haverhill, and 
yes, there is a need for community 
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residences. But would I accept such a 
home in my neighborhood in Methuen? 
Well, how about my neighborhood? 

Across the street from my house, a 
family had taken in adolescents who had 
behavioral problems. I wasn’t aware of 
this at first although I saw noisy kids 
filtering in and out of there. Once I knew 
what was going on. I said ‘‘oh, ok.” 

My thoughts then were on the very car- 
ing people who allowed these youths to 
build a better life for themselves. These 
same young people helped get. our cars 
out of snowbanks. They also befriended 
my children and often counseled them. I 
was happy whenever one of the home’s 
youths “made it”’ in life. Yes, I had ac- 
cepted them in my neighborhood. 

My parents always took in people with 
various ailments, including those with 
physical and mental problems. Yes, I ac- 
cepted them. 

Also, St. Anne’s Home for emotional- 
ly disturbed youth is in my neighborhood. 
When my five children were younger, 
they were allowed to use the home’s 
playground. They became friends with 
the residents of the home. Yes, I accepted 
this type of home in my neighborhood. 

There are also numerous community 
residences in my area that care for the 
mentally ill, the mentally retarded, the 
addicted. Yes I accept them. 

So, what is there to accept? Am I ac- 
cepted? Are you? Do we have any 
) ME ece<' Do we have any guarantee that 
a :: next person moving in next door to 
us is not a murderer or rapist? Are all our 
neighbors perfect? 

On my street, some neighbors vandaliz- 
ed our homes, some threw bottles at our 
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rhood? 


parked cars and into our yards, and some 

were handcuffed and taken away by 

policemen, all in my neighborhood. 
There is progress, there is hope 

I felt the fear and resentment of the 
Haverhill neighbors this past spring at 
the council meeting. I also felt the 
anguish and pain of the mother who 
pleaded for understanding of the mentally 
ill’s plight. Her son, because of his men- 
tal illness, often slept in his car. On at 
least one occasion he had found shelter 
at Lawrence’s Lazarus House. This son, 
because of his illness, does not stay with 
his parents, but he would have benefitted 
from a community residence with its 
structured setting. 

Since that council meeting, a 
neighborhood advisory board of 
concerned citizens has been formed. They 
are members of the Haverhill Alliance for 
the Mentally IU, officials of Vinfen Cor- 
poration, the Department of Mental 
Health and the neighbors of the 
residence. The group is working for bet- 
ter understanding, sharing, and support. 

I have confidence in the Haverhill 
citizens. They are concerned about the 
community residence members and 
themselves, and I believe they will not use 
the group as a scapegoat for any of their 
other community problems. Indeed, as 
part of the neighborhood advisory board 
they can be a positive influence in 
meeting Haverhill’s needs. I also believe 
they will not ostracize the home’s 
residents. 

There are no guarantees there will 
never be any problems at the home affec- 
ting the neighbors. Neither can neighbors 
assure the community residents they will 
never cause problems affecting the 
home’s residents. But the cooperation has 
begun. 

My commitment 

Last month I was hired as a resident 
counselor for the Primrose Street home 
with staff who are caring professionals. 
I am delighted and privileged to be part 
of the system working to alleviate some 
of the anguish and give hope to the 
residents living there. 


It’s good being part of the solution, 
working for the mental and physical 
health, safety, and general well-being of 
the residents. It is their home, their hope, 
their chance to succeed. 

Perhaps I’ll never explore other 
planets, or be involved in generic 
engineering, but today I’m a pioneer in- 
teracting with the wonderful residents of 
the Primrose Street home. 

The bottom line is to let the residents 
go about the business of living. With pro- 
gress and acceptance, most of us now 
may ask ‘“‘Why not in my neighborhood?” 


Costello moderates panel 


by Marie Sirois 

For those interested in mental health, 
a panel discussion on ‘‘Programs for the 
Mentally Ill in MA: Problems and Pro- 
spects’’ will be Monday, Oct. 7 at 7:30 
p.m. in the library at Northern Essex 
Community College. The event, spon- 
sored by the North East Essex District 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill (NEED 


AMI) and in conjunction with the 
alliance’s third annual advisory board 
meeting, will include Sen. Nicholas J. 
Costello as moderator. Panelists are Sen. 
Jack Backman, chairman of human ser- 
vices and elderly affairs; Rep. Barbara 
Hildt, also a member of that committee; 
and Edward J. Kennedy, Jr. who has 
worked with the disabled. 
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Elke likes U.S.A. 


by Diana Deaven 

Name: Elke Schneider, age 21. 

Native Country: West Germany (Federal 
Republic of Germany). 

Languages Spoken: German, English 
(hopefully well enough), some Spanish. 
Academic Major: Undecided as of yet, 
but I plan to teach in the English field. 
What I like best about living in the USA: 
Life seems to be easier here, as she feels 
freer here, not under so much pressure. 
Even dealing with big problems is not 
quite as difficult, as the USA does not 
seem to have as many rules as West Ger- 
many. “I also seem to be living under 
ideal circumstances here, she said. The 
people seem friendlier and easier to con- 
tact than at home.” 

Biggest differences between living here 
and in my country: The school system. 
Elke feels the students here have more 
choices, but they have to pay for their 
schooling. German students don’t have 
to pay, unless they go to an exclusive 
private school. She says some of the stu- 
dents seem distant to her, as ifthey don't 
know what to say, just because she is 
from another country. Because of this, 
she is finding it rather hard to make 
friends at the college. Outside of school, 
she misses the good meats and breads of 
Germany, and the cozy little street cafes. 
Future Goals: “I would like to major in 
English, and eventually end up teaching 
English, German, and maybe Spanish. It 
is much more difficult to get a teaching 
job in Germany, soI’m not sure.” Elke is 
hopeful, though. She wants to continue 
with her languages, and eventually come 
back to the states to live for a longer 
period of time. Her second choice would 
be Holistic therapy, but whatever she 
chooses, will be around people. 
Family: All six people in Elke’s family 
are living at home. She has an identical 
twin sister to whom she is very close, a 
sister 2 years younger, and a brother 4 
years younger. Her father is an airplane 
constructor, and her mother is at home, 
at their house in the countryside of 
Munich. 

What brought me here (to the USAand to 
NECC): After her graduation from high 
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school in 1984, she was told she had to 
wait two to three years before she could 
attend the University of Germany, as 
there were too many students. Instead of 
wasting a year, Elke took up her aunt's 
offer to come stay with her for a while, 
and attend school. She had wanted to 
improve her English, and spending time 
abroad sounded and is exciting to her! 
She came to Northern Essex because her 
aunt heard of the ESL program, and be- 
cause it was so convenient. The experi- 
ence has been very fulfilling, and it is 
very importat to be here. When she re- 
turns to Germany in December, she will 
have had a wonderful time, and will never 
regret it. 

Hobbies: Ping-pong, swimming, reading, 
knitting, singing, playing the guitar and 
piano, tutoring, antiques, traveling, and 
the study of behavioral sciences. 

If you see me, how to say “Hi” in my 
native language: 

Formally: Wie Gehtes? 

Informally: Hallo 

Bavarian: Grup Dich; Seruus. 


1,771 NECC students receive aid 


by John Lannon 


During the fiscal year 1985, 1,771 
NECC students received some form of 
financial assistance. 

Approximately 42 percent participated 
in the Guaranteed Student Loan Prog- 
ram, 32 percent in the Pell Grant Prog- 
ram, 14 percent in the state tuition waiv- 
er and grant programs, and 11 percent in 
the campus-based federal aid programs. 

Financial aid is awarded on the basis of 
financial need, determined by the differ- 
ence between the estimated cost of 
attending college, and the calculated 
amount family and students can reason- 
ably be expected to contribute. Each year 
many students eligible to receive finan- 
cial aid do not apply. 

Inarecent memo to all NECC students, 
Richard Pastor, director of financial aid, 
and Marty Rodweller, assistant director 
of admissions and financial aid, have 
outlined financial aid form (FAF) facts 
and requirements. 

Northern Essex is not able to award aid 
to every student demonstrating financial 
need, and sometimes the student must 
consider a Guaranteed Student Loan. 
Any eligible student can apply for a GSL 
at any participating financial institution 
(commercial, savings or cooperative 
bank, federal savings and loan associa- 
tion or credit union). 

Recent regulation changes, making 
students submit to a needs test if their 
family income is over $30,000, have re- 
sulted in numerous instances of mis- 
understanding. Students with a family 
income of below $30,000 may be eligible 
to receive a $2,500 loan (assuming no 
other financial aid is received). Students 
with incomes up to $50-75,000 are still 
eligible, but they must demonstrate 
financial need, which is in part based on 
the number of persons in the family and 
the number in college. You need to allow 
at least six weeks for processing. The 
chart below indicates the loan eligibility 
for students in various situations. 

The Elks National Foundation has a 
total of 249 Vocational Training Grants 
offered across the United States. Mas- 


sachusetts has ten potential vocational 
grants available. 

This Vocational Grant program is open 
to any “prospective student” who plans 
to pursue an eligible vocational technic- 
al course above and supplemental to 
high school or preparatory school level. 

The definition ofan eligible program is 
defined as a two year or less vocational 
technical program, culminating in an 
associate degree, diploma or certificate, 
but less than a baccalaureate program. 
Applicants are not required to have a 
high school diploma or equivalent GED. 
This program is available to male and 
female applicants. The key objective of 
this program is to focus on older stu- 
dents, who require training or retraining. 

Entries can be filed on the four page 
application blanks provided by the Elks 
National Foundation Trustees. Elks 
National Foundation Vocational Grants 
are in the form of certificates issued by 
the Chicago office of the Elks National 
Foundation, conditioned upon enroll- 
ment of the student in a two-year Amer- 
ican College or vocational/technical 
school. 


New GI Bill 
(available for all Military Services.) 

Between July 1, 1985 and June 30, 
1988, a new enlistee contributing $1,200 
for the first 12 months receives benefits 
totaling $10,800 for a three or four year 
enlistment. $9,000 in benefits are avail- 
able for a two year enlistment. 

Army College Fund for 
Community College Students. 

The Army will provide additional edu- 
cational benefits to students scoring in 
the top portion of the Armed Service 
Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAP). 
Exact amounts vary from $8,000 to 
$14,400 depending on enlistment. 

Recent High School graduates enlist- 
ing for two years and contributing $1,200 
to the GI Bill, can receive $472 per month 
for 36 months as full time students. This 
money can be applied toward completion 
of a two-year degree. 


It began with the search 


Student survives bookstore 


by Jeffrey G. Jones 

Alas, alas, another school year 
arriveth. Students of all ages make the 
mass exodus from vast reaches of the 
world, with great hopes for a year filled 
with learning and growth, and just poss- 
ibly the chance to learn to read. 

New clothes, new shoes, spirits, new 
hopes and dreams, and of course, new 
debts, form but a part of the experience 
we call education. 

Some of us are lucky enough to receive 
grants, and student loans. Others re- 
ceive scholarships, and lets not forget 
mom and dad. 

Some of us aren't so lucky, and tuition 
payments don’t come so easy. So just 
when you think you've got it made — the 
Bookstore. 


around the corner slowly. This was it. Oh 
Toto, we're here. 

Slipping past the huge selection of 
NECC designer sweatshirts, I was over 
come with a sense of burning in my wal- 
let. I raced to the booklist. Text books 
were screaming, and the stench of high 
prices filled the air. 

I forced my way through the multitude 
of hands groping for the very last copy of 
“Photosynthesis for the Religious 
World." It was number one on the best 
seller list in Zanzibar last week. Oh how! 
wanted that book. The aisles grew lon- 
ger, the lights brighter. Pulsating stacks 
of computer texts heaved and swayed in 
my path. I wasn't sure if I was going to 
make it. Suddenly in an instant surge of 
tremendous courage, I managed two out 


‘Run Toto run. Free at last. Free at last!’ 


Yes, the Bookstore. Slower than a tur- 
tle with AIDS. Able to inflict severe emo- 
tional stress in a single visit. So cleverly 
disguised as something we all need, it 
plunges us into a sea of Spam and macar- 
oni and cheese dinners for who knows 
when. It squeezes our wallets dry, and 
fills our eyes with tears of acid rain. Oh 
what shall we do to save us from this 
certain agony? 

I survived the Bookstore experience. 
Asbestos socks helped to keep my feet 
from burning as I was being raked over 
the coals of an ever increasing Monopoly 
board. It began with the search. 

No what building is it in? Is is over 
there? Is it under here? No. 

“Hey pal, where’s the Bookstore?” 

“Be cool man. All you have to do is 
click your heels together three times and 
repeat to yourself, I must follow the 
music. I must follow the music.” 

That was simple enough. I must be stu- 
pid. Of course, the radio station! It’s next 
to the radio station. I must follow the 
music. Follow the music. So I began my 
sojourn to the Bookstore. 

After what seemed like waiting in the 
checkout line in the cafeteria, the music 
was right around the corner. I moved 


of the four books I came to get. I raced to 
the register, slammed the books on the 
counter, and as I slowly raised my head, 
there it stood, The Grim Reaper. 

**Cash, check “or charge 
hummmmmmmmm?” 

“Cash,” I said. 

His boney hand punched each key 
with slow deliberate movements. Beads 
of sweat trickled from my brow. This was 
the dreaded moment. Slowly it turned to 
me, and with rotting hand extended, 
groaned, “$68.40 hummmmmmmm.” 

I fumbled in my wallet. $60, $65, $68, 
Oh no, short 40 cents. What do I do? 

I threw the $68.00 on the counter, 
grabbed the books, and bolted for the 
door. 

“Run Toto run. Free at last. Free at 
last." 

The nightmare was over, and I had sur- 
vived. 

While writing this account today I 
looked up for a moment to re-capture the 
intense fear that ran cold through my 
soul, when I noticed a poster on the wall 
which read, Help wanted in the book- 
store. I still have that old General Dyna- 
mics Executive costume I wore last 
Halloween. I wonder if they'll hire me? 


Nursing students graduate 


Forty-four Northern Essex Community 
College nursing students received pins 
symbolizing successful completion of the 
evening division registered nurse pro- 
gram during ceremonies at the Andover 
Country Club May 22. 


The welcome and introductions were 
made by Carol Flyzik, class president. 
Guest speakers included NECC President 
John R. Dimitry; Dr. Dolores Haritos, 
director of nursing education at the col- 
lege, and Sylvia Hallsworth, coordinator 
of NECC’s registered nursing program. 
Closing remarks were made by class 
secretary Marianne Dow. 


Northern Essex offers both day and 
evening nursing programs that lead to an 
associate’s degree in nursing. 


The evening registered nurse program 
was opened at Northern Essex in 1973, 
following a two-year feasibility study. 
The first of its kind in the East, it has 
served as a model for similar programs 
that are being developed throughout the 
country. 

This unique program allows students to 
pursue a course of studies leading to an 
associate degree in nursing during the 
evening hours while continuing their 
daytime jobs or family responsibilities. 

Receiving pins at the ceremony were: 

Sharon McCarthy, Carol Warner, San- 
dra Morrison, Barbara Sulivan, Julianne 
Welding, Mary Peterson, Steven Farrow, 
Eleanor Spinazzola, Edward Howe, Carol 
Flyzik, Susan Wood, Dianne Maglin, 
Kenneth Burt, Lynn Cissell, Alice Saben, 
Leslie Larocque, Gloria Langlois, Marilyn 
Katsulas, Joanne Papagelis, Kim Pierce, 
Cynthia Chalifour, Marlyn Roy, Sylvia 
Carney, Rachel Moore, Patricia Schindler, 
Mary Zamojski, Janice Anderson, 
Michele Publicover, Norma Leyden, Carol 
Marchard, Kathleen Pace, Margaret 
Kleiman, Marcia Burns, Joan Oatis, Hol- 


ly Kloss, Darby Lowell, Elizabeth Ronan, 
Sharon Lowe, Geraldine Peterson, Judith 
Durkin, Marianne Dow, Marion Mar- 
cotte, Deborah Delahunty and Patricia 
Rickard. 
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Thirty-nine Day Division Registered 
Nurse Program students at Northern 
Essex Community Student received pins 
symbolizing successful completion of 
their program during ceremonies at the 
College Center May 17. 

Introductions were made by Judith 
Brindle, vice president of the class of 
1985. Welcoming remarks were made by 
NECC President John R. Dimitry and Dr. 
Dolores Haritos, NECC director of nurs- 
ing education. 

Guest speaker was Thelma 
Halberstadt, a member of the college’s 
nursing faculty. Sylvia Hallsworth, 
coordinator of the registered nurse pro- 
gram, presented the pins. Barbara 
Sidney, president of the class of 1985, 
delivered the closing remarks. 

Northern Essex offers both day and 
evening nursing programs which lead to 
an associate degree in nursing. 

Those receiving degrees included: 

Gail Cronin, Susan Bruno, June 
Knowles, Cecile Miller, Mary Plankey, 
Leslie Braley, Lena Amirian, Faith 
Beaulac, Judith Brindle, Candence 
Demarais, Tracy Morgan, Tressa O’Con- 
nell, Mary Ouellette, Lusia Victorino, 
Sandra Wilkins, Laurie Williams, 
Katherine Davis, Claire Bergeron, Joanne 
Davis, Elena Ferrucci, Barbara Sidney, 
Cindy Torla, Kathleen Troy, Roxanne 
Lowe, Diane Beaudoin, Donna Fluet, 
Janet Hamilton, Mary Kelly, Audrey 
Kershaw, Doris Bailey, Nancy Amidon, 
Anne Hartman, Mary Lord, Nora Mor- 
rison, Sharon Gioia, Nancy Killelea, 
Kathryn Hurley, Annette Pearce, and 


. Diane Kalloger. 
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Sabin, Hellesen, Fritz cited for distin 


by Mary Ann Grabowski 

Three college employees received 
Distinguished Service Awards, as 
outstanding classified employees and 
members of the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME). They were honored at an 
awards breakfast last summer. 

The recipients were Nancy Sabin, entry 
operator 11 at the registrar’s office; 
James Hellesen, technical assistant at the 
instructional media department, and 
Susan Fritz, then principal clerk at the 
payroll office. 

Sabin received $500; Hellesen and Fritz 
bonuses of $396. 

The winners of the awards are chosen 
for exceptionally high quality work in ac- 
complishing a major special project, a 
sustained exceptional performance over 
a long period in fulfilling regular duties, 
or outstanding contribution to a par- 
ticular department of the college com- 
munity as a whole. 

Members of the committee selecting 
the award winners were Dick Pastor, Clif- 
ford Clarke, Kathy Gallagher and Caryl 
Taylor. _ 

Nancy Sabin, the entry data processor 
in the registrar’s office, received a 
distinguished service award from the 
state of Massachusetts this past summer. 
She was nominated for this honor by the 
registrar who submitted her name to a 
screening committee. 

Sabin is no stranger to NECC. Two 
associate degrees, one in accounting and 
one as an administrative assistant, were 
obtained here. After completing her in- 
ternship at NECC, she stayed on as a 
regular employee. Most students will 
recognize her from their meeting at the 
registrar’s office each semester. She also, 
unofficially, is in charge of veteran 
certificates. 

Sabin enjoys working at NECC because 
of the continuous student contact. She en- 
joys the interaction and the friendliness 
of all those who come in for processing. 


The only drawback of working at NECC 
is, “not being able to go to the grocery 
store without being recognized.” 

In her spare time Sabin enjoys knitting, 
crocheting, needlepoint, and camping 
with her husband John George and son 
John Emery at Natural High in Maine. 

Jim Hellesen, eight-year veteran as 
technician in television production at the 
college, was nominated by Alan Foucault, 
his supervisor. 

Alan Foucault nominated Hellesen for 
the award because he is so highly 
respected, never late and never misses a 
day. According to Foucault, the video and 
TV department was a “‘do nothing depart- 
ment’’ until Hellesen arrived. 

Hellesen has an associate’s degree in 
communications from Grahm Junior Col- 
lege and is presently working on his 
bachelor’s degree. He feels that the worst 
part of working at NECC is the lack of 
advancement available to him without a 
master’s. 

Along with other members of the video 
department, he teams up Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons to play basketball 
against the maintenance staff. Hellesen 
hopes his team will have a more vic- 
torious 1985 season than before. 

The TV club is also under the guidance 
of Hellesen. They meet every Wednesday 
at noon. Through this club he tries to give 
students knowledge of current events on 
campus through videos in the lounge 
made by club members. He encourages 
new membership. 

Hellesen feels that the best part of 
working at NECC is the atmosphere. His 
eo-workers are easy going while maintain- 
ing a high degree of professionalism and 
confidence in their work. 

Along with spending time with his wife 
Regina and children Jennifer, 7, and 
Jamie, 5, Hellesen enjoys golf and putter- 
ing in his garden. But what about the 

future? Hellesen’s dream job would be 
videographer for NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC. 


Scholarship briefs 


Donna M. Nolan, 20 Rawson Ave., 
Newburyport, received the 1985 Northern 
Essex Community College Alumni 
Association Scholarship. 

Nolan was selected on the basis of ex- 
emplary academic achievement coupled 
with outstanding contributions to both 
the college and her community. 

Nolan, a wife and the mother of an 
8-year-old son, is enrolled in the mental 
health technology program at Northern 
Essex. She has been a member of the 
student senate since 1984, and was ap- 
pointed by President John R. Dimitry to 
serve on the student grievance 
committee. 

Nolan, who works full time as a nurs- 
ing assistant at Anna Jaques Hospital in 
Newburyport. has volunteered her ser- 


vices to the Lawrence-Haverhill Women’s 


Resource Center, the Newburyport & @ s) & S&S @ ee @ &se @ 


Women’s Crisis Center, and the Alliance 
for the Mentally Il. She has also trained 
at the Brigham and Women’s Hospital in 
Boston as a rape counselor. 

<a << 

The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Faculty Association awarded five 
scholarships to continuing and 
graduating students during the college’s 
twenty-third commencement exercises on 
June 1. 

The scholarships are awarded to those 
who have demonstrated high academic 
standards, good citizenship and service 
to the college and their communities. 

The recipients included: Caroli A. 
Parisi, Glen Bergendahl and Ellen 
O'Keefe, liberal arts; Marie I. Sirois, men- 
tal health technology; and Sharie Court- 
ney, accounting. 


NOTETAKING 
TECHNIQUE 
WORKSHOP 


september 25 and October 2 


from 12:00 noon until 1:00 p.m. 
at the Reading Center 
C-206 


Learn effective 
organization, summarizing and 
much, much more — in only one 


hour! 


listening, 


Oct 9 & 16 
Look for 


Test Taking Techniques! 


JIM HELLESEN. 


guished service 
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NANCY SABIN. 


— File photo. 


NECC Foundation gives four awards 


by Maria Manzi 

Northern Essex foundation 
scholarships from the Northern Essex 
Community College Foundation in 
amounts of $250-300 payable toward 
their tuition. 

Laurie Desroches, Haverhill, is a stu- 
dent in the business division. She is 
assistant manager at Thom McAnn. She 
hopes to transfer to Salem State or New 
Hampshire College to major in 
marketing. 

Sharie Courtney, also a resident of 
Haverhill, is an accounting major, 
married, and mother of a daughter, 3. 


Courtney works weekends at a hospital 
for the mentally ill. After graduation she 
would like to work as a tax specialist, 
later training to become a certified public 
accountant. 

Enrolled in the liberal arts program, 
Ellen O’Keefe, Newburyport is planning 
to transfer to Merrimack College to study 
political science. 

Louis Schleier, in the data processing 
concentration of business 
management,does volunteer work for a 
teen coordinating agency in Haverhill. He 
expects to transfer to a four year school 
to major in business. 
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« ON CAMPUS JOB: 


Earn $4.00/hour during your free time 


Earn $3.65/hour during class time 
(we may need a notetaker within your class) 


AS A NOTETAKER 


Training Provided 
Fit Us into Your Schedule 


a 
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SEE LINDA COMEAU 


OSD F-113 
(downstairs from the cafeteria) 


OR CALL 
374-0721, ext 267 
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Campus news 
New trustees named 


by Governor Dukakis 


Governor Michael S. Dukakis has ap- 
pointed two new members to the 
Northern Essex Community College 
Daniel A. 
Beauregard and Louis T. Fossarelli, both 


Board of Trustees — 


of Haverhill. 


Beauregard and Fossarelli were formal- 
ly sworn in as trustees by the governor 
during a ceremony May 8 at the State 
House. The two were appointed to fill 
vacancies on the 11-member NECC Board 


of Trustees, 
Beauregard president of local 


Beauregard is president of Local 1365 
Communications Workers of America, 
8,500 
employees of AT & T Technologies, Inc., 
He attended the 
Haverhill schools and has taken labor 
relations and leadership training courses 
at Cornell University and the University 
of Massachusetts as well as union 
steward courses at the University of 


AFL/CIO, and _ represents 


North Andover. 


Massachusetts. 


‘The two were appointed to fill 
vacancies on the 11-member 
NECC Board of Trustees.’ 


Beauregard’s affiliations are numerous. 
He is vice president of the Massachusetts 
AFL/CIO; has been vice president, ex- 
ecutive board member and steward for 
local 1365 CWA; was a trustee of the 
Greater Lawrence-Haverhill Central 
Labor Council, AFL/CIO; held member- 
ship on the Northern Essex Community 
College Occupational Advisory Council, 
Merrimack Valley United Fund Board of 
Directors, Haverhill Salvation Army Ad- 
visory Board, Haverhill Growth Alliance, 
Hale Hospital Foundation Fundraising 
Committee, Knights of Columbus, Bishop 
Minahan Council 202, and Haverhill Sons 
of Italy. 

He was appointed by the mayor of 
Lawrence to the Merrimack Valley 
Private Industry Council, and was a 
reserve deputy sheriff for Essex County. 


1977 YAMAHA 


SHAFT DRIVE — RUNS GREAT 


NEW REAR TIRE 
Asking $600 


CALL STEVE 
388-4164 
1980 RENAULT LECAR — 
white, runs good, many new parts, 
AM/FM cassette, sunroof, asking $1,250. 
Call 373-1663 
Leave message 


Indoor swimming pool 
Campus departures available 


@ Indoor swiming pool 
@ Campus departures available 
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* MONTREAL WEEK-END 


NOV. 9, 10, 11, 1985 


GUARANTEED THE LOWEST PRICE ON CAMPUS!!! 
BUDGET PACKAGE *$69.00 (all taxes, tips & services included) 


@ RT. tansportation on temperature controlled motor coach 

@ 3 days, 2 nights at first class hotel 

15 minutes from downtown-Hotel Dorval 

Free hourly transportation from hotel to downtown during your stay 


Welcome party at Olde Munic Restaurant 
DRINKING AGE 18 — NIGHTCLUBS OPEN 'TIL 3 A.M. 
NO PERSONAL CHECKS PLEASE! 
DELUXE PACKAGE *79.00 (a1! taxes, tips & services included) 


R.T. transportation on temperature controlled motor coach 
@ 3 days, 2 nights at hotel directly downtown Ramada Inn, 
Hotel Sherbourg or similar first class hotel 


Welcome party at Olde Munich Restaurant 
aj To make Reservation, simply send your name and phone number, address name of 
school, along with $20. deposit. Deposit non-refundable. 


5 Town Tours & Travel 

482 Main St., Malden, MA 02148 
(617) 321-3993 
= 


Fossarelli attended NECC 

Fossarelli, who completed a one-year 
program in Law Enforcement at Nor- 
thern Essex and is a graduate of Norwich 
University in Northfield, Vt., is presi- 
dent/treasurer of Fossarelli Pontiac in 
Haverhill. His professional background 
includes positions as president/treasurer 
of Fossarelli Motor Sales in Haverhill; 
general manager of Ken Schena Auto 
Sales in Haverhill; a police officer for the 
city of Haverhill; a special agent for the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, US Justice Department; provost 
marshal investigator for the US Army 
Military Police at Fort Devens; and 
military police/infantry for the US Army 
in Vietnam. 

Fossarelli’s special achievements and 
affiliations include being recipient of the 
Bronze Star-Oakleaf Cluster; Combat In- 
fantrymen’s Badge; a member of the 
NECC Respiratory Therapy Advisory 
Board; a member and chairman of the 
New Projects Committee for the Rotary; 
a member of the Haverhill YMCA Board 
of Directors; president of the Greater 
Haverhill Automotive Association; 
managing officer of the Garibaldi Club; 
and membership on both the Democratic 
Ward and Democratic City Committees. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry says, 
“Both Mr. Beauregard and Mr. Fossarelli 
have long demonstrated a deep commit- 
ment to their communities and their 
history of involvement and concern make 
them valuable additions to the Northern 
Essex Board of Trustees.” 

Other NECC Board of Trustees 
members include: Chairman Marjorie E. 
Gouldreault of Haverhill, Secretary Lois 
K. Richardson of Haverhill, Ourania 
Behrakis of Lowell, Warren George of 
Salisbury, James Kelley of Methuen, 
John J. Lyons of Nashua, N.H., Henry A. 
Walker of Salisbury, and Carolyn Morton 
of Bradford. A student trustee will be 
elected this fall. 


HELP WANTED: PART-TIME 
position available for college 
student to represent travel 
company on campus. Earn 
commission, free travel and 
work experience. Contact: 
Beacomer Tours, Inc. 1325 
Millersport Highway, 
Williamsville, New York, 
14221. (716) 623-3723. 

MEXICAN GIFTS — Fine imported 
Mexican gifts from former wholesaler. 
Etched glass/brass boxes, and onyx 
collectibles, vases, jewelry, etc. Call Mel 


or Marsha for appointment. 
372-5076 
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JEAN POTH AND MARGARET RANEY teach collaborative course on electronic 


classroom. 


—File photo. 


Grants total $119,000 


by Diana Deaven 

The Massachusetts Board of Regerits 
has recommended the funding to continue 
two collaborative grants and funding for 
a new grant in the amount totaling 
$119,000. 

The program is designed to provide 
cooperative ventures between public and 
private educational institutions on a 
primary and secondary level as well as 
post-secondary levels. 

Computer literacy for electronic office 

One of the projects is to provide high 
school teachers of business education 
with an update in office technology. Ses- 
sions include a variety of instructive 
devices and techniques including class 
lectures and discussion, audiovisual pro- 
grams, demonstrations, guest lectures, 
“hands on” training, simulations and 
visits to business establishments and 
schools where electronic office installa- 
tions are in use. The project has been 
coordinated by Professors Jean Poth and 
Margaret Raney. 


Computer literacy for teachers 

Northern Essex will continue to train 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers in the Merrimack Valley, offer- 
ing instruction in the use of microcom- 
puters for classroom teaching. The pro- 
gram, taught by Prof. Frank Champoux, 
has already been implemented in 
Lawrence and is expected to spread to 
other communities. 

Minority enrichment for nursing 

Recommended for its first year of 
funding, a minority enrichment program 
for nursing education will prepare minori- 
ty students for careers in vocational and 
technical nursing practices. It will 
provide for upgrading of faculty instruc- 
tional skills, with emphasis on meeting 
the needs of minority students. It will 
provide a preparatory step, a career lad- 
der in nursing at NECC. Currently a 
minimum of 150 students is eligible for 
the program. The proposal for this pro- 
ject was written by Dolores Haritos. 


Bookstore Manager Susan Buckley an- 
nounces the following policies for the 
campus bookstore: 


Check Cashing Policy 


1. Students must have picture identifica- 
tion with current address on the 
identification. 

2. If the check does not have an address 
on it, two forms of identification with cur- 
rent address are necessary. 

3. Checks must be made out for the ex- 


Kim Yong’s 


688-1037 


10% Discount with this ad 


Tae Kwon Do Academy 
60 Island St., Lawrence, Mass. 01840 


act amount of the sale. 

4. Checks must be made out to the Nor- 
thern Essex Community College 
Bookstore. 

5. No two-party checks are accepted. 


Refund Policy 


1, Books must be returned within five 
business day of purchase with the sales 
slip in new condition. 

2. Small paper back novels must be 
returned in one business day with the 
sales slip in new condition. 
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Duke proclaims 


Gov. Michael S. Dukakis, when inform- 
ed about the activities organized by 
Northern Essex Community College 
students to benefit the world’s hungry, 
sent a special proclamation to the college, 
declaring April 1 through April 14 as 
“Feed the World Weeks’ in 
Massachusetts for years to come. 

The document expresses the hope that 
colleges across the Commonwealth will 
join in the effort annually and urges “the 
citizens of the Commonwealth to take 
cognizance of this event and participate 
fittingly in its observance.” 

Paula Fuoco, who graduated June 1, 
chaired a committee responsible for many 
events offered for two weeks, including 
an international food festival, a ‘‘Gram- 
ma’s Bake Sale,” a book sale, a flute 
recital, a fashion show and a dance. 

Total proceeds amounted to over 
$1,500, which will benefit Oxfam and 
those suffering in Africa. 


PAULA FUOCO — File photo. 


Oxfam thanks Fuoco 


Dear Ms. Fuoco: 

Many thanks for the creative fundrais- 
ing efforts made by the students, staff 
and faculty of Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College in the “Feed the World Weeks” 
for the famine relief in Ethiopia. Your 
generous contributions enable us to ex- 
pand our programming in that region 
greatly. i 

Oxfam America has been supplying 
emergency food and relief aid to Ethiopia. 
Weare, however, moving increasingly to 
longer-term development projects. 

Looking at the current planting season, 
we are funding oxen, seed and hand tool 
programs to start up local food produc- 
tion again. Oxen are cr-.wial to foodcrop 
cultivation in Ethiopia, and most farmers 
have already lost their draft animals 
because of drought and famine. 

The goal of these projects, as well as 
those extending water resources, is to 


enable people to get back on their feet and 
move toward food production again, as a 
hopeful basis for a November harvest in 
1985. 

Still, as you are probably aware, the 
scale of the crisis in Ethiopia remains 
immense. 

Again, thank you for your assistance. 
Every bit helps. 

Sincerely yours, 
John C. Hammock, 
Executive Director, Oxfam America, 


P.S. Oxfam is also providing emergen- 
cy aid to other drought-stricken countries 
in Africa, primarily nutritional food sup- 
plements and medical supplies. 

Additionally, we’re enabling farmers in 
nearly 20 African countries to develop 
and manage soil and water resources so 
that recurrence of such a famine may be 
prevented. 


Fowler loses position 


by Kristen King 

Chris Fowler was made head janitor of 
the afternoon and evening custodial crew 
at the college in January, 1984. Last 
month, she was demoted to house janitor 
as a result of a grievance brought by 
Robert Iola, now head janitor. 

Fowler has been an employee of NECC 
for four years and seven months. In 
January of 1984, both she and Iola 
applied for the position of head janitor. 
Fowler got the job. 

Iola grieved and arbitration between 
the union and management, who hired 
Fowler, began in May of this year about 
who should have the supervisory 
position. 

At a fourth hearing in July, it was 
decided Iola should have been given the 
position. Six weeks later, Fowler is back 
at her old job as house janitor. She 
believes seniority was the deciding factor 
in the case and has questions about the 
ruling. 
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Iola contends there were reasons other 
than his seniority for his being promoted. 
He says he plans to do the best he can to 
prove himself in his new position and he 
prefers to ‘‘let sleeping dogs lie.’’ 

Fowler says she is not bitter against 
the union. She says during her 19 months 
as head janitor, she increased the 
janitorial staff from nine to 13, regained 
the student center for NECC staff from 
a contract cleaner, trained employees, ob- 
tained improved cleaning equipment and 
supplies, insured these were well- 
maintained and implemented designated 
smoking areas and perimeter control. 

This year the college was awarded a 
$1,000 grant from the United States Steel 
Foundation Cost Reduction Incentive 
Program for saving the school $65,000 in 
maintenance costs. Also Fowler was 
nominated for a $500 achievement award. 
In addition, she says she received many 
letters from faculty and staff commen- 
ding her. 


Program cuts costs 


An innovative program to reduce cam- 
pus operating costs has brought 
Northern “Essex Community College 
special recognition and a monetary award 
of $1,000, President John R. Dimitry has 
announced. 

The college saved nearly $65,000 last 
year by instituting a housekeeping opera- 
tions program designed to improve the 
overall cleanliness of its buildings and 
grounds. 

The college undertook a creative, cost- 
effective approach in developing an 
intensive training program for the college 
maintenance personnel, while also en- 
couraging participation from all members 
of the campus community. 

Northern Essex was one of 53 winners 
in the tenth annual Cost Reduction Incen- 
tive Awards Program, sponsored jointly 
by the National Association of College 
and University Business Officers and the 
United States Steel Foundation, Inc. 
Total savings on those campuses last 
year were $4.6 million. 

This year the Cost Reduction Incentive 
Awards Program celebrates its tenth 
anniversary by recognizing the total sav- 
ings of over $151.1 million on campuses 
across the country. These savings are the 


recorded dollar values for the institutions 
which entered the awards program. The 
multiplier effect for other institutions 
adopting the cost-cutting ideas indicated 
an even higher financial savings for 
higher education. 


Each of those winning schools was 
recognized in a special ceremony during 
the NACUBO Annual Meeting in Boston. 
William A. Gregory Jr., Foundation 
Manager of USSF, and W. Bruce 
Thomas, Vice Chairman — Administra- 
tion and Chief Financial Officer for the 
U.S. Steel Corporation, presented. the 
awards. This is the second year that 
Northern Essex has been among the 
recipients. 


The Cost Reductions Incentives 
Awards Program is open to all colleges 
and universities across the country. It is 
designed to stimulate awareness of the 
use of financial, human and natural 
resources on campus and to foster 
development of cost-effective ideas. The 
program encourages participation by the 
entire campus in reducing costs, and 
shares these cost saving ideas with other 
higher education institutions. 


Dimitry lists improvements 


President John R. Dimitry has an- 
nounced a number of campus improve- 
ments have been completed or are near- 
ing completion. They include roof re- 
placement, painting, road and parking 
lot repair, and new signs. 

1) Gym Roof Replacement: 

With the help of the Massachusetts Di- 
vision of Capital Planning the gym roof 
has been completely replaced. This pro- 
ject began in late winter and was com- 
pleted in August. 

2) Student Center Roof: 

The Massachusetts Division of Capital 
Planning has opened bids for the re- 
placement of the student center roof. 
They are expected to award the contract 
before the first of September. Hopefully, 
this project will be completed before De- 
cember 1, 1985. The apparent low bidder 
is a Chicopee, Mass. construction firm. 
3) Painting of Classroom Areas: 

All classrooms in the liberal arts build- 
ing and a majority of laboratories in the 
applied science building have been re- 
painted during summer vacation. 

4) Curtain Replacement: 

The curtains in the liberal arts build- 
ing (including both general classrooms 
and office space) have been replaced. 
This project was divided into two phases; 
the first was completed in the Fall of 
1984 and the second phase should be 
completed before mid-September of 
1985. 


5) Softball Field Drainage: 

The NECC softball field has historical- 
ly been an extremely wet area. To correct 
this problem, a contract was issued to 
install adequate drainage along Kenoza 
Street and underneath the softball di- 
amond. This project will also include the 
re-construction of the softball diamond, 


and should be completed by September 
10, 1985. 
6) Exterior Signage: 

During late August and early Septem- 
ber a number of illuminated exterior 
signs will be installed on campus. These 
signs will include a welcoming sign 
which is to be installed at the main entr- 
ance to the campus near Elliott Street. 
Three (3) campus map/directories will be 
installed and will be located in the area 
near the flagpoles, between the library 
and the science building and in front of 
the liberal arts building. In addition, 
signs will be installed in front of each 
building in order to assist both Day and 
Evening students and visitors to better 
identify our facilities. 

7) Replacement of Toilet Facilities 
Partitions: 

Approximately one-half of the metal 
toilet partitions in the rest rooms facili- 
ties have been replaced. 

8) Miscellaneous Roadway and Parking 
Lot Repairs: 

During summer vacation major im- 
provements have been made to the road- 
way and parking areas. These improve- 
ments have included sealing all existing 
cracks, patching parking lots and road- 
ways and the painting of parking lot 
lines. In addition, approximately twelve 
(12) sections of sidewalks have been re- 
placed. 

9) Basketball Court: 

The outside basketball and racquet- 
ball courts have been repaved, sealed 
and re-lined. 

10) Cardox Replacement and Repair: 

The Cardox fire extinguisher system 
located in the kitchen and dishwashing 
room in the student center was dis- 
charged, repaired and recharged during 
the month of July. 


(617) 373-2800 
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Mr. Mike's 


Restaurant and Contemporary 


Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Meals and sandwiches served 
in our lounge ‘til midnight 


NECC students/staff 10% |. 
discount on meals only 
Sunday — Thursday 
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by Paul Heffernan 

The semester is now underway and 
most students have their schedules con- 
firmed. The number of bewildered-looking 
people wandering in the hallways has 
diminished. The dropping and adding of 
courses, so prevalent in the first few 
weeks of any semester, has slowed to a 
virtual standstill. Generally speaking, 
most students are settled into the 
schedule and routine they will follow un- 
til (Hallelujah!) December, and the end of 
the semester. 

It is at this point in time that many 
begin to encounter the first difficulties 
and doubts with some of their chosen 
courses. In the hallways, between classes, 
some of the following can be heard: 
“Maybe this course is just a little beyond 
my reach.”’ “I'll never be able to keep up 
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with all that reading.” “I had no idea 
what this course was going to involve, 
time-wise.’’ ‘I’m falling behind already. 
I don’t know if I can keep up.” 

If one of the afore-mentioned thoughts 
is going through your mind, NOW is the 
time to take action. A quick consultation 
with your course insructor will put your 
chances into perspective. 

The academic support center welcomes 
those with semester academic jitters. The 
center can assess your capabilities and 
provide quick and efficient tutoring in 
almost any area where you might be hav- 
ing difficulty. 

Folklore says the drowning person 
doesn’t stay down 'til the third time. 
Avoid the panic that comes with that 
third trip downward. Seek help the first 
time you feel yourself being pulled under! 


guest column 


Editor’s note: Dan Lyons, now copy editor for the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, was 
editor of the Observer. He graduated in 1983. 


by Dan Lyons 

I have to be honest — when I was ask- 
ed to write a piece for the Observer, my 
first reaction was to cheat. I had it all 
planned out. I’d go through my files, find 
a feature that wasn’t too old and send it 
along. 

But I can’t do that. Why not? Again, 
I have to be honest. I couldn’t find one 
to fit the bill. But a funny thing happen- 
ed while I was digging through the clips. 
Tucked in with all the day-to-day stories 
about school committees, selectmen, car 
accidents and arrests were some stories 
that can be categorized as, well, different. 

UPI calls this kind of stuff ‘‘Quirks.” 
USA Today puts it is a column called 
“Offbeat.” I don’t have a name for them, 
and I have to admit mine aren’t as weird 
as those that come from across national 
wires. They’re pieces I had forgotten 
about, mostly, some of them a few 


_ paragraphs long. It was great to read 
_ through them again. I hope you enjoy 


them. 

“THE TIRE KING — His name’s Ernie 
Hunt. He’s a two-fisted drinker, a chain 
smoker and probably the most unforget- 
table person you could ever hope to meet. 
He lives in New Hampshire with three 
Doberman Pinschers and 15 million us- 
ed tires. He’s always got a smile, a hand- 
shake and a new deal that’s going to 
make him a millionaire. 

THE COON DOG MAN — He’s Rolly 
Dyes, a grizzled old man who lives by 
himself in a trailer on a back road in a 
small New Hampshire town. He raises 
some of the finest hunting dogs in the 
country. I spent an afternoon with him 
one day. He’s got more stories than the 
New York Times index — and his are 
more interesting. 

THE ICE CREAM BANDIT — Never 
did get his name. I don’t think the police 
ever caught him. But a clerk at a variety 
store did — with an 89-cent ice cream 
sandwich down his pants. The clerk told 
him to hand it over, which he did. Then 
the clerk let the culprit go. 


THE BIRD PEOPLE — That’s right, 
bird people. I don’t remember their 
names, and I can’t find the clip. (You 
guessed it — that’s the one I was going 
to cheat with.) Anyway, these people live 
in New Hampshire (are we starting to see 
a trend here?) and they have, oh, maybe 
400 birds in their basement. That’s right, 
in their basement. Some in the living 
room, too. No, not for kicks. For money. 
The birds are exotic. The bird people raise 
them for a living. 

DIETING, NAVY STYLE — This was 
a story about a young woman who 
wanted to get into the Navy, but was two 
pounds overweight, according to the 
Navy’s height-weight charts. She drop- 
ped the two pounds, and showed up at the 
recruiting office. Sure enough, she’d drop- 
ped the weight, but somehow she’d also 
dropped three-quarters of an inch. This 
development made her again two pounds 
overweight — with four days to lose the 
weight. She ate nothing for the rest of the 
week, and managed to make weight. 
Along the way she threatened to blow up 
the recruiting office if they wouldn’t let 
her ship out. The Navy never said if that 
influenced their decision, but it’s amaz- 
ing what hunger can do to people. 

THE CASE OF THE MISSING 
FOREST — Yup, you heard it right. A 
town actually lost its forest. Seems the 
deed got lost, and nobody knew for sure 
where the woods were. 

THE CHAMELEON CRUISER — A 
town’s selectmen bought a red car for the 
fire chief. Really, though, they wished it 
were yellow. But the chief had some kind 
of aversion to yellow, and he wouldn’t let 
them paint it. The chief went on vacation, 
and — you guessed it — the selectmen 
went out and had the car painted yellow 
while the chief was away. The chief 
wasn't going to take that kind of abuse 
lying down. He sent the car out for some 
body work, and while it was there, he had 
the shop paint the car black. Well, the 
selectmen started seeing colors, and they 
called the chief and gave him a good 
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shellacking. Then they had the car 
painted yellow again. I called the auto 
body man to see what he thought of all 
this, but he said he wasn’t “‘gonna say 
nothin’ to nobody about nothin’.”’ 
THE HONEYMOONERS — These 
two were members of the same board of 
selectmen in a small town. One was a 
man, the other a woman. They hated each 
other and fought constantly, right in the 
meetings. Finally one of them brought 
criminal charges against the other, and 
they went at it. After the charge was 
settled — the other members of the board 
reprimanded the pair and formally ask- 
ed them to stop fighting, at least at 
meetings. The Honeymooners agreed and 
went at it again. One of the other select- 
men walked out of the meeting. The 
reporters were on the floor. I reported the 
bickering each time it happened, which 
prompted the female half of the Honey- 
mooners to pull me into an office at town 
hall one day and tell me that I should be 
working for the National Enquirer. 
THE GANG THAT COULDN’T 
TWIRL STRAIGHT — The funny part 
of this one is the story behind the story. 
I got a call one day from a proud coach 
(Lesson: beware of proud coaches) who 
wanted a story done on her team of baton 
twirlers, who had just captured nine 
world championship trophies. The girls 
were a heck of an interview. They said 
things like ‘“‘Yup’’ and ‘‘Nope.”’ So no 
quotes in the story. The worst part was 
that these world champions kept 
dropping their batons. And when they did 
their group formations, they couldn’t 
stay together. They probably could fool 
the naked eye, but they couldn’t fool the 
camera. I have the photo with the 
clipping. There they are, smiling through 
their braces, and not one of them is do- 
ing the same thing as any of the others. 
So much for truth in the media. 
HE FOUGHT THE LAW — And, of 
course, the law won. This case involves 
a fire chief, though not the one in the item 
above. This chief, having done something 
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to offend his bosses-at the fire depart- 
ment, became a victim of small-town 
politics at its worst. His bosses charged 
him with a series of offenses, and fired 
him. The town’s lawyers said they 
couldn’t fire the chief without giving him 
a hearing. So the bosses gave him a hear- 
ing, at which they both brought the 
charges and sat as judges. Another 
reporter and I brought up the point that 
the chief didn’t seem to stand much of a 
chance, with the prosecution being the 
same people as the judge, but the chief's 
bosses didn’t seem too bothered by it, and 
they fired him — again. The chief fought 
the firing in court — a real court, as op- 
posed to the kangaroo variety back in 
town — and won. The judge ordered the 
town selectmen had to make the decision. 
Their ruling? They fired him. He’s the on- 
ly person I know who's been fired from 
the same job three times. In municipal 
government textbooks, they’re calling it 
the Billy Martin Syndrome. 


THE GOO THAT NOBODY KNEW 
— This one was weird enough to make it 
into USA Today. A guy in North 
Reading, Mass., went outside one day and 
found some goo in his driveway. He called 
state and town health officials who 
couldn’t identify it. They sent the goo to 
a testing facility, but they couldn’t tell 
what it was either. Then the goo started 
showing up in different parts of town. 
Nobody ever found out what is was. 


THE SKINNY DIPPER — This was 
one of my all-time favorites. Seems a 
12-year-old boy decided to take it all off 
and go for a swim. One of the neighbors, 
probably standing on a milk crate, saw 
him and was “‘offended.”’ He did what any 
American would do when so threatened. 
He called the cops, who responded pro- 
mptly and arrested the young offender. 
They hauled him into the station, and 
later released him to his parents — 
another criminal career nipped in the bud. 
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Opinion 


Kathy Brown is the religion writer for 
the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune. She has 
covered religion for seven years except for 
brief periods when she did health educa- 
tion and lifestyle reporting. She also does 
general assignment reporting. 

A 1979 graduate of Northern Essex, she 
lives in North Andover with her husband, 
Len. They have three daughters. Jana 
Brown and Alicia Farr are current NECC 
students. Andrea Brown is a senior at 
North Andover High. 


by Kathy Brown 

Bernard Francis Law knelt before Pope 
John Paul II on the steps of St. Peter’s 
Basilica. 

The Pope placed a brilliant red hat on 
his head, kissed him on each cheek and 
called him Bernard Cardinal Law. 

The new cardinal’s first act as a prince 
of the church was to embrace other 
cardinal’s as he made his way from the 
altar. 

The traditional and ancient ceremony 
in which the Archbishop of Boston and 
27 of his colleagues were made cardinals 
took place in St. Peter’s Square before 
5,000 to 6,000 people. Celebrated in Latin, 
the three-hour ceremony included a 
solemn profession of faith said singular- 
ly by each cardinal. 

It was-the first of several services and 
celebrations that marked the Pentecost 
Consistory of May 25 and 26 in Rome. 

For the 600 Bostonians, including 20 
from the Merrimack Valley, who followed 
their Archbishop to Rome, it was a time 
of simple faith, joyous festivity, un- 
precedented pageantry and regional 
pride. 

They celebrated Mass with the cardinal 
every day in a different, historic church. 
Many got close enough to touch the Pope 
- during an audience for the two new 
American Cardinals. (John Cardinal 
O’Connor of New York was also elevated 
in the consistory). They were the 
delighted guests of Cardinal Law at two 
receptions — one at North American Col- 
lege, the second on their last night in 
Rome at the posh Motel Excelsior. Here’s 
a brief look at each event: 

May 26th: 

Bernard Cardinal Law celebrated his 
first public Mass as a cardinal on 
Pentecost Sunday in St. Peter’s Square. 
He shared the event with the Pope and 


the 27 bishops who became cardinals with 
him. 

The 9:30 a.m. Mass drew more than 
10,000 Catholics despite overcast skies 
and occasional light rain. Sung in lilting 
Gregorian chant by an all-male choir, the 
Mass was celebrated on the piazza direct- 
ly in front of St. Peter’s Basilica. The en- 
tire square was filled with worshippers. 

During the Mass, the Pope gave each 
new cardinal a gold ring as a symbol of 
his office. They were the personal gifts of 
the Polish-born Pope. 

Mav 26th-evening: 
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Classical violins played in the 
background. 

Waiters in white jackets carried silver 
trays of iced-drinks. 

Square umbrella tables dressed with 
pink cloths and yellow roses held fancy 
hors d’oeuvres. 

Bernard Cardinal Law greeted his 
guests in the center of the courtyard at 
North American College. 


It was the first time the 600 Boston 
pilgrims had a chance to personally con- 
gratulate their new cardinal. As they 
waited in line to greet him they discussed 
the consistory. 

“Tt was a pompous, old world ceremony 
— the kind you don’t see anymore,” said 
Dr. Raphael Borrelli of Methuen. 


Rod Doherty thinks back 


Editor's note: Rod Doherty, originator of the Mudflats Review, is managing editor 


at the Foster Daily Democrat, Dover, N.H. 


Maybe it’s just the season ... the 
holidays and all. 

Or maybe it’s the season of our lives. 
Whatever the reason, it seems a lot of old 
friends have started getting in touch with 
each other and making plans for get- 
togethers. 

I guess that’s why there are such 


ROD DOHERTY 


A talk with the 
managing editor 


movies as ‘‘The Return of the Seacaucus 
Seven” and “The Big Chill.” 

Whatever the reason, it’s happening to 
me. 

First, about nine of us made plans to 
have dinner together in a week or so. 

Then a few days ago, two guys I think 
of often — they were pretty important to 
certain times of my life — but rarely get 
to talk with, made contact. 

The three of us have been Vietnam-era 
veterans for almost 15 years now. It’s 
because of the war that we came to know 
each other. 

First, Gerry sent a short note remark- 
ing a commuter plane flight he was on 
recently had made a short stopover at 
Fort Leonard Wood in Waynesville, Mo. 

During the Vietnam War, Fort Leonard 
Wood complimented itself as the largest 


infantry training post in the country. 
His short message brought back a lot 
of memories. He said, “All I could think 
of was that bizarre night in the summer 
of 1968.’’ What he was referring to was 
an incident when private first class com- 
pany clerk from a combat engineer bat- 
talion stole a truckload of chickens in 
wooden cages from a nearby diner, drove 
them onto the base and unloaded them in- 
to a barracks of sleeping soldiers. 
Gerry and I met when we each had a 
year and a half left to our military service 
and were stationed in a semi-secret 
SEATO communications unit at Fort 
Darby in Terrenia, a small town in nor- 
thern Italy located just about where the 
Riveria begins. Bad duty it was not. 
Then Brian called. That day in Boston 
he’d stood in line again, this time signing 
up to be considered for benefits relating 
to Agent Orange, the controversial 
defoliant used extensively in Vietnam. 
“You know,” he said, “‘everyone else in 
line was old. I mean, I just hadn’t realiz- 
ed how long ago that was until I saw all 
these other guys who'd been through it. 
Some of them must be well over 40.” 
Brian and I met in September 1971 on 
our first day back to college as veterans. 
It was Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege, in Haverhill. We had a class 
together, each realizing just because of 
the way we dressed the other was a 
veteran, and we hit it off right away. 
And there we were 15 years ago: U.S. 
Army veterans in our early 20s, 
significantly paranoid because of the 
general dislike society had for us as 
veterans, pressing hard to live fast, get 
an education, make up for lost time, grow 
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Former student covers cardinal story in Rome 


Editor’s note: Kathy Brown was editor of the Observer in 1977 and 1978. She has 
worked for the Eagle-Tribune since her graduation in 1979. 


His wife, Jean, marvelled at the old peo- 
ple who sat in the hot 90 degree sun the 
first day and in chillier fog the next. 

“It’s inspiring to know that some 
people are still willing to suffer for the 
faith,’’ Borrelli said. The cardinals posed 
for photo after photo, spoke quietly with 
some guests, hugged his priests and 
joked with others. 

May 27th: 

People stood on tiptoe, pushed toward 
the end of the aisles and climbed up on 
chairs to see and snap pictures of the 
Pope, 

As the Pope walked slowly down the 
main aisle of his spacious audience hall, 
he hugged a child, smiled broadly, wav- 
ed both arms and touched as many hands 
as he could reach. 

That happened during a special Papal 
Audience for Bostonians and New 
Yorkers. 

The Pope greeted Bernard Cardinal 
Law and John Cardinal O’Connor with 
kisses, first on one cheek and then the 
other, and a hug. 

“We bring you the love and fidelity of 
the Catholics of Boston, New York and 
the United Nations,’’ Law told the Pope. 

The Pope delivered a five-minute 
prepared speech and asked those present 
to carry his greetings back to the U.S., 


‘‘and especially to my _ beloved 
Archdiocese of Boston.” 

May 28: 

When Bernard Cardinal Law 


introduced the topic of human rights 
yesterday, the crowd applauded. 

“People say I am a conservative 
because I have a firm conviction that 
every human life matters from the first 
moment of conception to the last moment 
of death,” he said in his first public state- 
ment since he became a cardinal. It was 
delivered during a Mass in St. Peter’s 
Basilica at the altar of the Chair of St. 
Peter. 

The cardinal restated his widely-known 
position on human rights. He included the 
rights to shelter, food, freedom of religion, 
decent jobs and housing and medical care 
as well as the right to life. There was 
nothing new in the statement. But since 
he chose to discuss human rights in his 
first statement as a cardinal, churchmen 
who were present say it is important. 
May 29th: 

Hometown journalists gave Bernard 
Cardinal Law his first contributions to 
repair Santa Susanna, his church in 
Rome. 
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our hair to shoulder and try it all. 

Brian and I got our hair down to our 
shoulders in short time. Gerry went afro 
in a big way. 

It wasn’t long before were married, had 
finished school and eventually had two 
kids and careers we were enjoying. 

Back then all the checks from our check 
books were made out to cash, car 
payments or rent. Most were signed over 
in some tavern or pub around whatever 
college we were going to as ‘‘vets going 
back to school.’’ Our favorite hangouts 
were The Grog and Paddies Pub. 

Today we worry about paying bills and 
having some good things in life, and we 
laugh pretty hard at ourselves and all the 
things we weren't going to be that we are. 

Back then our biggest personal 
challenges were getting the laundry done, 
or finding someone who didn’t mind do- 
ing it, keeping a part-time job and finding 
women who'd date veterans. 

Ah, but that was really just frivolous. 

There was an emotion very deep in all 
of us that made us close, sometimes too 
close for our competitive spirits. It was 
an emotion of regret that translated into 
an underlying drive to make up for lost 
years. 

Like a lot of young men our age then, 
we saw the three years we'd spent in the 
service as wasted time. 

For our own reasons we had served. 
And for own own reasons we disliked the 
military experience and what we felt it 
had done to our lives. There’s a little bet- 
ter perspective on that nowadays. A lot 
of the poison about that time has abated. 

A friend once described how it was as 
being like the guy who hits a home run 
but still finds it necessary to slide into all 
the bases. 


After a Mass at St. John Lateran 
Church, the cardinal decided to visit his 
Roman Church and invite newsmen to 
come along. 

A Boston newsman asked where the 
cardinal intended to get money to fix the 
historic church that needs more than one 
million dollars in repairs. 

“Maybe we could ask your publishers 
for the money,” he said playfully passing 
his red hat for contributions and ex- 
hibiting the quick wit he has become 
known for. In two minutes the cardinal 
collected 100,000 lira, the equivalent of 
$54 in American money. 

Santa Susanna dates back to the fourth 
century, a time when all members of the 
College of Cardinals were heads of Roman 
churches. When later Popes named car- 
dinals from outside Rome, they kept up 
the tradition of linking cardinals with the 
Roman church. 

New church law requires cardinals who 
are titular heads of Roman churches to 
help them in any way they can. 

Last week Roman officials closed St. 
Susanna until the ceiling is fixed. It will 
take $750,000 just to determine the ex- 
tent of the damage. 

The cardinal agreed and told the pastor 
to count on his help. “I have other obliga- 
tions that I must also be conscious of,” 
he said. “But a major fundraising effort 
is obviously needed.” 

Bernard Cardinal Law and John Car- 
dinal O’Connor ended their consistory 
week with a elegant reception for 1,000 
guests at the posh Motel Excelsior. 

They spent their nights in Rome ming}- 
ing with friends from their Archdioceses 
and greeting Roman churchmen who 
stopped by. A 50-foot buffet table spann- 
ed the length of the rooms and was 
elegantly decorated with hors d’ oeuvres, 
cheeses, three-tiered silver trays of salads, 
small sandwiches, tortes and custards. 

As the guests moved down the line, 
waiters in green waistcoats stationed 
every few feet served them with silver 
utensils. 

Guests mingled in three adjoining 
rooms that were decorated with eight foot 
tall vases filled with exotic fresh flowers. 

Sunburned from an outdoor papal 
audience in St. Peter’s Square, Cardinal 
Law talked about going home with 
friends who will also depart Rome 
tomorrow. 

“T hope there won’t be too much mail,”’ 
he said, explaining that he is ready to 
“settle down’’ to ‘running the 
Archdiocese. 

The pilgrims also discussed the mean- 
ingful parts of the consistory. Cardinal 
Law said he was ‘“‘profoundly moved”’ 
when he ‘‘saw my mother brought up for 
communion during Sunday’s latin mass. 

He talked about the people who came 
to Rome: “It’s most significant that so 
many people came with me,” he said. 
“But I am most grateful to the media for 
making it possible for those at home to 
take part too.” 

He said he hopes the people of Boston 
realize that ‘‘it is through them and what 
they do,” that he is a cardinal. “I hope 
they see themselves in my success.” 
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Now we don’t worry about sliding un- 
til we get past second base. 

Myself, I’d probably do it again. What 
we chose to do may have been very im- 
portant to whatever success we credit 
ourselves with today. We don’t know if 
things would be better or not. We just 
know those years of military service 
changed us ... a lot. 


Gerry is a doctor of psychology now, 
important to the federal prison system in 
determining what the U.S. will be doing © 
in the future regarding the incarceration 
of prisoners. He and his family move a lot. 
He’s fascinated by his work. 

Brian has become something of an ex- 
pert on toxic waste disposal and is think- 
ing about joining a new company that is 
creating new methods of treating toxic 
waste. He’s nearing 40 and thinks things 
are just beginning for him. That’s what’s 
great about Brian. He always feels that 
way. 

Me? I keep wishing Harry Chapin were 
still around to write songs. 


Ny 
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841 students graduate from NECC 


VINCENT P. ATWOOD speaks at graduation. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


Economist pursues 
Medical interest 


by J. Arthur Heyes 


WEST NEWBURY — They warned her 
not to become involved in nursing. 

The hours are too long. There’s not 
enough recognition. There’s too much 
responsiblity for too little pay. 

Anything but nursing, they said. 

Janice S. Anderson took the advice of 
her friends, who were nurses themselves, 
and majored in economics at Merrimack 
College. 

After graduating magna cum laude in 
1969, she took a job with the U.S. 
Treasury and spent 10 years traveling the 
world, examining the records of foreign 
branches of American banks. 

Now, 12 years later, the West Newbury 
resident will embark on a new career. 

In nursing. 

Speaker at comencement 

Anderson, 38, of Wetstone Avenue, 
was one of two student speakers at the 
June 1 commencement exercises at 
Northern Essex Community College. 

She took evening courses for the past 
four years, and maintained a perfect 4.0 
grade point average. 

Anderson, who graduated from Presen- 
tation of St. Mary’s High School, 
Methuen, says her interest in medicine 
never flagged — despite the fact her ma- 
jor was economics. 

She worked as an aide at Haverhill 
Municipal (Hale) Hospital, where her 
mother also worked. While bombarded 
with economic theory at Merrimack Col- 
lege, she became an EKG technician at 
the Hale. 

The economist-nurse turned down a 
master’s program at Vanderbilt College 
after meeting a recruiter from the 
Treasury Department. 

World traveler 
She traveled all over the world conduc- 
ing banking exams, and working out pro- 
blen loans for the Treasury — the first 


woman appointed abroad by the 
department. 

“T was sort of a guinea pig to see if the 
international business community would 
accept women in their ranks,’’ she said. 

The job was important for Anderson in 
another way as well. While working at the 
Treasury, she met her husband, Stephen. 

They worked together in the 
Comptroller of the Currency office. In 
fact, Janice was Stephen’s boss. 

Anderson left the Treasury in 1981 to 
pursue a nursing career, in part because 
she wanted to spend more time with her 
family. ‘““You can’t have a job where 
you're traveling the world and still 
manage a home and spend time with your 
children.” 

The Andersons have two daughters, 
Alida, 6, and Kathryn, 4. 

Active in community 

She is also a member of the Board of 
Governors at Merrimack College, a lec- 
turer at her church, and a member of the 
West Newbury Parent Teachers 
Organization. 

She hopes to combine her two careers 
eventually, becoming a medical 
economist. This combination is not as far- 
fetched as it sounds, she said. Com- 
petitive pressure is “bringing medicine 
down to dollars and cents.” 

She hopes to land a nursing job at the 
Hale or Anna Jacques Hospital, 
Newburyport. 

In the future, she plans to return to 
school, becoming a psychiatric or inten- 
sive care nurse, but not until she spends 
a good deal of time in the field, getting 
a feel for the profession. 

‘There are so many opportunities,’ she 
said. “The medical field is changing so 
rapidly. It’s becoming a very exciting 
time to be involved in medicine.” 


(Reprinted courtesy of the Haverhill 
Gazette) 


Atwood graduates again 


Vincent P. Atwood, 226 Phillips St., 
Lawrence, was one of two student 
speakers at Northern Essex Community 
College’s twenty-third commencement ex- 
ercises June 1. 

Atwood earned the distinction of main- 
taining a 3.89 cumulative average in his 
major field of concentration — the 
business transfer program. 

It was the second time Atwood has 
graduated from Northern Essex. He earn- 
ed an associate’s degree in liberal arts in 
1982, but decided he wanted to focus his 


career on marketing, which he will pur- 
sue this fall at Northeastern University 
where he is enrolied in the business 
management program. 

One of 12 children, Atwood is a 1978 
graduate of Lawrence High School. While 
at Northern Essex, he served on the stu- 
dent senate, was a work-study student 
and a reading lab tutor, and received an 
NECC Foundation Scholarship. 

Atwood also earned the distinction of 
appearing in the 1982 edition of ‘‘Who’s 
Who Among Junior Colleges.’ 


by J. Arthur Heyes 

After two years of difficult work, 
Northern Essex Community College 
students finally had their day in the sun, 
but just barely. 

This year’s graduating class faced 
black clouds and high winds, which 
threatened to send its 841 members scur- 
rying for cover. 

College officials, prepared for anything 
Mother Nature could throw at them, were 
ready to move the ceremony inside the 
gymnasium in a moment’s notice. 

Having survived 105 degree 
temperatures and tornado warnings in 
the past two years, they were not leav- 
ing anything to chance June 1. 

But then the sun broke through and the 
graduates held onto their caps and took 
the first step from the college into the 
“real world.” 

Atwood, Anderson are student speakers 

“Today is the day we've all been 
waiting for,” said Vincent P. Atwood of 
Lawrence, one of two student speakers. 
“We've struggled through our studies, 
juggled classes, run into money problems 
and sometimes even family problems. 

“Now the dreaded term papers and 
final exams are over and those endless 
hours of studying have finally paid off,” 
he said. ‘‘The knowledge we have 
acquired and the experiences we have en- 
countered will last a lifetime.” 

Janice S. Anderson of West Newbury, 
the second student speaker, spoke to the 
graduating class from the perspective of 
an evening student. 

Evening students ‘are by their very 
nature set apart,” she said. ‘Sometimes 
we feel like we are on the periphery of 
things at school.” 

But the frustrations of academic life are 
shared by evening and day students alike, 
she said. 

“There have been moments when I 
have questioned my sanity and I am sure 
that there are many times when my hus- 
band and children have doubted it too,” 
she said, “like when papers or case 
studies were due the day after an exam.” 

Anderson told the graduating class its 
education was just beginning. 
Anderson completing another milestone 

“Our education is never over,’”’ said the 
nursing student. ‘“‘Today we are merely 
completing another milestone.”’ 

The 841 students in the class of 1985 
graduated from 53 different associate 
degree programs and certificate 
programs. 

Commencement speaker Olga Williams 
said the variety of interests and 
aspirations of students indicated the flex- 
ibility of NECC. 

Williams, who was the chairman of the 
division of business and retired in June 
after serving 24 years at. NECC, spoke 
about the state of education and the 
history of Northern Essex. 

The wind blew Williams’ cap from her 
head during the address, but she con- 
tinued undaunted. ‘‘You’ve heard of the 
movie, ‘Inherit the Wind,’ haven’t you?” 


~ she quipped. 


Saying she had lived through the 
“despair” of the Depression years, the 
“disillusionment” of the 1950s, and the 
“civil and social unrest’”’ of the 60s. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKER Olga Williams and President John R. Dimitry stand 


Williams urged students to become in- 
volved in the issues of the 80s. 

“There will be other issues of great con- 
cern to you in which you may have some 
part in seeking resolution,”’ she said, 
citing the impact of technology on values, 
danger to the environment, and the sur- 
vival of the human race as examples. 

“All of us here today are united as a 
community, state and country by the 
diversity of our pasts,’’ Williams said. 
“Although we are diverse in our 
backgrounds, we Americans have tradi- 
tionally been united in a belief in 
eduation.” 

Wiliams cited by Legislature 

Williams received two citations for her 
work at the college — one from the 
Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives, the other from the State Senate. 
Prof. John Osborne, faculty association, 
also gave Williams a plaque recognizing 
her contribution for the college. 

As its gift, the graduating class gave 
the college a computer-controlled il- 
luminated news panel, which will flash the 
local, national and campus news of the 
day across its screen. A plaque from the 
class will be installed next to the news 
panel. 

Sirois gets President’s Award 

Marie I. Sirois received the President’s 
Award for outstanding contributions to 
Northern Essex and her community. A 
wife, mother of five and grandmother of 
two, she was elected by the student body 
as student trustee to the NECC Board of 
Trustees. She has been a member of the 
student senate and editor of the 
Observer. Her community involvement 
included work with the Haverhill- 
Lawrence Women’s Resource Center, 
Crisis Hot-Line and the Haverhill 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill. 

Proffessor John L. Finneran led the 
academic procession as Grand Marshal. 
Faculty Marshals were Professors James 
F. Sullivan and Robert A. Paul. Student 
Marshals were Professors Roland C. Kim- 
ball and Nicholas Sarris. Prof. Kimball 
delivered the invocation and benediction. 

Marjorie E. Goudreault, chairman of 
the college’s Board of Trustees, conferred 
degrees on the graduates. Presenting 
diplomas were Dr. Robert F. McDonald, 
dean of academic affairs; Dr. Norman J. 
Landry, dean of student services; and 
Barbara Webber, assistant dean of the 
division of continuing education and com- 
munity services. : 

Sign language interpreter services dur- 
ing the commencement exercises were 
provided by members of the college’s in- 
terpreter training program. Music was 
presented by the Paella Brass Quintet 
under the direction of Natalo A. Paella. 
A reception for the graduates and their 
guests followed the ceremony. 

Dimitry called Northern Essex’s 23rd 
commencement exercises ‘“‘a joyful 
celebration.” 

“The excitement, satisfaction and 
pleasure that comes from a job well done 
cannot be parallelled,” he said. 

After the diplomas were awarded, the 
celebrations began. 


(Reprinted courtesy of the Haverhill 
Gazette.) 


with student speakers Vincent P. Atwood and Janice S. Anderson. 


— Carl Russo photo. 
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GRADUATE MARIE SIROIS receives her diploma from President John R. Dimitry. 


Thank you so much 


Thank you so much! 

Distiguished class members, 
distinguished audience ... I’m extremely 
grateful for this award. However, it is one 
award, for one person and I believe each 
of you graduates is outstanding by your 
individual perseverance and 
achievements. Each one of you knows, 
within yourself, what you’ve had to over- 
come to pursue your education and to be 
here today ... challenges? .. sacrifices? ... 
Some of you have families and jobs. You 
are all special. 

Like some of you, I sometimes reflect 
on how I have kept up ... prioritization ... 
time management ... self-discipline ... less 
television viewing ... less idling ... 

When I started, one of my daughters 
gave me a book, ‘“‘How to Study in Col- 
lege.” I didn’t get to read it until first 
semester break, and by then I had some 
of my own techniques. 

High school for me was not two or three 
years ago ... I graduated 33 years ago! 
Now that you're asking yourselves, “How 
old is she?” ... 51. When I reached 50, I 
asked myself, “This is fun ... What’s the 


— Carl Russo photo. 


big deal about being 50?” 

Thirty-three years ago, some schools 
distributed report cards by academic 
rank. That bothered me because I was 
concerned for the student who received 
her report card last. Today I’m happy to 
be in a helping profession in which human 
dignity is either preserved, restored or 
elevated. 


At Northern Essex, I was serious in 
academics and commitments, especially 
as a trustee and a student senator. But 
I also wanted to have fun! So I joined the 
newspaper staff and the drama society ... 


During my stay here, some television 
slogans mirrored the quality education, 
opportunity and encouragement at 
Northern Essex: “You can do it ... Go for 
it ... Be all that you can be «..” To that 
I add, ““Now what?” 

For some of us, today seems like the 
ultimate, the end of our goal reaching, but 
in fact it is the catalyst for further 
achievements. You all deserve praise. I 
want to share this honor with each of you. 
Congratulations. God bless you all. 


May awards convocation 


Outstanding students, most of whom 
graduated June 1 from Northern Essex 
Community College, were honored for 
academic and co-curricular excellence 
during the annual Awards Convocation 
May 23 at the College Center. 

The guest speaker was Olga Williams, 
chairperson of the Division of Business, 
who retired from Northern Essex this 
year after 22 years of service to the 
college. 

The student speaker was Marie I. 
Sirois, who was elected by the student 
body as the student representative on the 
NECC Board of Trustees, was a member 
of the student senate, and served as 
editor of the Observer. 

Academic awards were presented by 


ACADEMIC AWARDS 


Excellence in Accounting 

the epe es Jane Schwarzenberg. 
Excellence in Administrative Assistant 

ELE IENS 7) SRR e Shirley Dam. 
Excellence in Business Management 
..-Judith Ouellette, Michael Trombly. 
Excellence in Business Management: 
Data Processing Concentration 

Sve eien= Seeul Ronald Warburton. 
Excellence in Business Transfer 

Brett: Gasciantee, Vincent Atwood. 
Excellence in Computer Technology: 

Business Programming Option 

3 hs Sea ede Richard Kennedy. 
Excellence in Computer Technology: 
Computer Science Option 

EE ASF OMT Cee Ree Nancy Tate. 
Excellence in Criminal Justice 

3 Ot ta -REIS SS Stephen Chaput. 
Excellence in Early Childhood Education. 

RY RACES wir mccteaeye Beth Simes. 
Excellence in Electronic Technology 

Se eee Janet Ackerman. 
Excellence in Engineering Science 

By RR, aT eee Brian York. 


PRE: SR ny Soe Marie Lynn. 
Excellence in Executive Secretarial: 
Accounting Option. ...Mary Ferris. 


NECC President John R. Dimitry and 
Robert E. McDonald, the college’s Dean 


“of Academic Affairs. 


Co-curricular awards were presented by 
Dimitry and Norman J. Landry, Dean of 
Student Services at Northern Essex. 

Interpreting services were provided by 
NECC Interpreter Training Program 
students Kathleen F. Axford, Janet M. 
Edmands and Catherine J. Lemmieux. 

Students were honored in three 
categories: 
¢ Academic Excellence 
e Special Awards for 

accomplishments 
© Co-Curricular Awards for outstanding 
contributions to college life 

The awards recipients included: 


unique 


Excellence in Executive Secretarial: 
Legal Option...... Elizabeth Dodge. 
Excellence in Gerontology 
peddadee ah. taped Barbara Weadick. 
Excellence in Interpreter Training 
Certificate Program: 
aE septate seavtets Catherine Lemieux. 
Excellence in Liberal Arts .......... 
Marian Clay, Dorothy Kardas, Dianne 
Masiello, Ethel Ross. 
Excellence in Liberal Arts: 
Journalism Concentration 
Spit ates Heck RES Paula Fuoco. 
Excellence in Liberal Arts: 
Gerontology Concentration 
Tl, Sh Sap cect 95 4 AS tne ee Rita Couture 
Excellence in Licenced Practical Nursing 
ee eee ee Helen Corso. 


Wechnology...a5)..e =< -: Valerie Tarr. 
Excellence in Medical Transcriptionist 
Certificate Program. .Beverly Eskel. 
Excellence in Mental Health Technology 
ete Seems T bie Mary Kane. 
The Dr. Mildred L. Montag Award 
for Achievement in Nursing 
cree pte, eer, Mary Lord: 
Excellence in Registered Nursing ... . 
>. eget Patent se Janice Anderson 
Excellence in Paralegal Studies ...... 
Pes pac Ee a Pa Betsy Kimball. 


Sirois gets President’s Award 


Marie I. Sirois, 39 Glen Ave., Methuen, 
was chosen to receive this year’s Presi- 
dent’s Award at Northern Essex 
Community College, presented each year 
during commencement ceremonies to an 
outstanding member of the graduating 
class. 

A wife, mother of five and grandmother 
of two, Sirois was a mental health 
technology major and maintained a 3.88 
average. 

She was elected by the student body as 
student trustee to the NECC Board of 
Trustees; was editor of the the Observer, 
the student newspaper; was a member of 
the student senate; and was a member of 
the drama club and Psi Beta National 
Society in psychology. 

Sirois also found time for community 
involvement — as a volunteer for the 
Lawrence-Haverhill Women’s Resource 
Center Crisis Hot-Line; publicity chair- 
man for the Haverhill Alliance for the 
Mentally Ill; and was participant in 


em ae me oe 


PAULA FUOCO wins the Boston University Trustees’ Scholarship. — File photo. 


church activities as well as Girl and Cub 
Scout leadership. 

Volunteer at Lazarus House Shelter 

Sirois- holds a certificate in medical 
technology from St. Joseph’s Hospital 
School of medical Technology in Lowell, 
and has done fieldwork as a social worker 
trainee at the Lazarus House Shelter for 
Homeless in Lawrence. She was case 
manager trainee at the Northern Essex 
Health Resource Center in Haverhill. 

She has been employed as a media 
coordinator-counselor for the Greater 
Lawrence ‘Community Action Council 
Summer Youth Program; manager for six 
years of the former Orange Bowl Snack 
Bar, Methuen Mall; and laboratory 
technical at Clover Hill Hospital and Mer- 
rimac Clinical and Research Labs, both 
in Lawrence, and the McGowan Nursing 
Home, Methuen. 

She plans to further her education at 
Salem State College this fall where she 
will major in social services. 


i 


Students named BU scholars 


Two June graduates of Northern Essex 
Community College have been selected as 
Boston University Trustee Scholars for 
1985. 

Paula Fuoco, 6 Dunlogging Road, 
Nashua, N.H., and William Kelley, of 41 
Park St., North Andover, were chosen to 
receive the award, which includes a sti- 
pend for full tuition and fees. 

Boston University Trustee Scholars are 
selected on the basis of their 
distinguished academic records, 
demonstrated leadership, and outstan- 
ding contributions to their colleges and 
communities. 

Fuoco graduated from Northen Essex 
with an aassociate’s degree in liberal arts 
with a concentration in journalism and 


Excellence in Radiologic Technology . 
Lee oes sorta Alan Thivierge. 
The Charles Foster Award for 
Outstanding Academic and Clinical 
Performance in Respiratory Therapy 
Ee eS REE Michael Stewart. 
Excellence in Word Processing 
Technology and Management ....... 
...Ann Dow, Beverly Faro, Diane 
McNulty. 


SPECIAL ACADEMIC 
AWARDS 


Special Award for Accomplishment in 
Executive Secretarial... .. Lisa Dixon. 
Special Award for Proficiency in Use of 
American Sign Language ......... 
Seana tees ee Ne es Janet Edmands. 
Special Award for Preseverence in the 
Interpreter Training Program ..... 
FN Se hs Kathleen Axford 


CO-CURRICULAR 
AWARDS 


Outstanding Leadership: 
President of the Student Senate ..... 
a tere aaNet Victoria Crepeau. 


broadcasting. She maintained a 3.72 
cumulative average. She was chairman of 
“Feed the World Weeks” -activities in 
April, cited by Governor Michael S. 
Dukakis. 


Kelley, also a graduate of NECC’s 
liberal arts program, maintained a 3.81 
cumulative average. He was a member of 
the college’s student senate and constitu- 
tion committee. 


“Northern Essex is extremely proud of 
Ms. Fuoco and Mr. Kelley,” said Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry. “Their selection as 
Boston University Trustees Scholars is 
a great acknowledgement of the abilities 
they have demonstrated while at 
Northern Essex.” 


Class President, Licensed Practical 
Nursing Program ................ 


Behavioral Science Club ............ 
on dif Ca ee Nancy Bistany. 

Contemporary Affairs Society ....... 
Shoes Warren Hampton, Thomas, 
Iacobucci, Rose Longley. 


Choral '‘Club' = >>, S5-o5 eee ee 
Lisa Desrochers and Susan Jaspers 
Drama Society........ Noreen Bailey, 


Stephen Muise, Marie Sirois. 
Music Club |. See 
.Robert Iacobucci, Kenneth Risher 
Ski -Club : 0? 3 23g one Brian Procopio. 
Excellence in Journalism 
Staff of the Observer ............. 
oe Editor, Marie Sirois; 
Associate Editor, Paula Fuoco; Cir- 
culation Manager, Karen Kohler. 
NECC Alumni Award... Marie Sirois. 


SPECIAL CO- 
CURRICULAR AWARDS 


continued on page 20. 
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continued from page 19 


Outstanding Leadership, 
members of the Student Senate .... 
Vincent Atwood,Donna Nolan, Ann 


Yacubacci. 
Drama Society ...... Gary Lynch and 
John Tritt. 
Dance Club..... Catherine Howsham, 
Viva Mikhail. 


os Outstanding Performance as Members of 


the Staff of the Observer 
Associate Editor, Glen Bergendahl; 
Photographer, Scott Merrill. 
Female Athlete of the Year ......... 
sic oS Ure wee, Diane Sakowicz. 
Male Athlete of the Year ........... 


ACADEMIC AWARDS 
FOR HIGH HONORS 


ACCOUNTING 
Mary Frontiera, Mieko Rice, Diane 
Roaf, Jane Schwarzenberg. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Marilyn Chenelle, Shirley Dam. 


ALCOHOL/DRUG ABUSE 
COUNSELING CERTIFICATE 
Beth Johnson, Paul Regan, Diane 

Ruger, Susan Rybacki. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Lynette Beaudoin, Gail Calomb, 
Kenneth Clark, Donna Cody, Harold 
Cody, Cheryl Cunningham, Lawrence 
Degrenier, Dena Descoteaux, Peter 
Donaghue, Linda French, Victor Gangi, 
Laurie Haggett, Scott Libby, Donna Lu- 
ciano, Ricky Ludwick, Gilbert Murphy, 
Judith Ouelette, Roland Parenteau, 
Cythia Saldi, Bradley Sill, Susan Stabile, 
Michael Trombly, Paul Veins. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
DATA PROCESSING 
CONCENTRATION 

Maria Berenson, Josephine Sevigny, 
Ronald Warburton. 


BUSINESS TRANSFER 
Laura Andriotakis, Vincent Atwood, 
Mary Jane Caplan, Suellen Champagne, 
Belle Crooker, Andrew Gatchell, Deborah 
Gauvin, Laura Joseph, Jeffrey Marquis, 
Sharon Potter. 


COMMUNITY RESIDENCE 
MANAGEMENT CERTIFICATE 
Kathleen Whitley-Frost 


COMPUTER MAINTENANCE 
TECHNOLOGY 

Glenn Brigham, Sharon Caserta 
James Hart. 

COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
BUSINESS PROGRAMMING OPTION 

Richard Kennedy, Thomas Maguire, 
Nancy Tate. 


COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
COMPUTER SCIENCE OPTION 
Thomas Bulthaupt, William Holt, 
Debra Kempinski Dennis Mascio, Joseph 
McManus, Nancy Tate, Mark 
Wachowiak. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Stephen Chaput, Robert Donovan, 
Kevin Ouellet, James Roy. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Nancy Bistny, Kristine Guerin, Beth 
Simes. 

ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY 

Janet Ackerman, David Cahill, 
Sharon Caserta, Richard Chang, Leo 
Clark, Gary Erickson, John Golec, Wayne 
MacDonald, John Nicholson, Rhonda St. 
Laurent, Donald Watson, Kenneth Webb, 
Walter Whitmore, Brian York. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
Brian York. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL 
Judith Daggett, Christine Graham, 
Marie Lynn, Suzanne Schwarzenberg. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL 
ACCOUNTING OPTION 
Suzan Couilard, Mary Ferris. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL 
LEGAL OPTION 
Cheryl Dichard, Elizabeth Dodge. 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 
Linda Costarides. 


GERONTOLOGY 
Barbara Weadick. 


INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 
CERTIFICATE 
Kathleen Carlin, Lisa Desrochers, 
Beverly Faro, Diane McNulty, Barbara 
Waitkevich. 
INTERPRETER TRAINING 
CERTIFICATE 
Catherine Lemieux. 


LIBERAL ARTS 

Sharon Beal, Joseph Boucher, 
Judith Brackett, Hildegarde Champion, 
Marian Clay, Rebeca Hersey, Jo Ann 
Leblanc, Dorothy Kardas, Anastasia 
Makarigaki, Sandra Marshall, Dianne 
Masiello, Alison Parkhurst-Camelia, 
Jeanne Perrin, Ethel Ross, Daniel 
Viscosi. 


LIBERAL ARTS CONCENTRATION 
IN JOURNALISM 
Paula Fuoco. 


LIBERAL ARTS CONCENTRATION 
IN GERONTOLOGY 
Rita Couture. 


LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSING 
Helen Corso, Leone Dunphy, Darline 
McComiskey, Kristen Quarella, Karen 
Saint, Karen Seuss. 


MEDICAL RECORDS TECHNOLOGY 
Marylou Kneeland, Kathy Parker, 
Valerie Tarr. 


MEDICAL TERMINOLOGY & 
TRANSCRIBING CERTIFICATE 
Dianne Romano, Rosanne Sable. 


MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTIONIST 
CERTIFICATE 
Beverly Eskel. 


MENTAL HEALTH TECHNOLOGY 
Carol Darling, Mary Kane, Lucille 
Pauta, Marie Sirois. 


OFFICE SKILLS CERTIFICATE 

Jane Adams, Kathleen Carlin, 
Kathleen Daly, Linda DeGregorio, Lisa 
Desrochers, Ann Dow, Beverly Faro, Bar- 
bara Waitkevich. 


REGISTERED NURSING 
Janice Anderson, Faith Beaulac, 
Sylvia Carney, Cynthia Chalifour, Karen 
Craig, Gai] Cronin, Marianne Dow, Janet 


? Hamilton, Evelyn Lane, Leslie Larocque, 

Mary Lord, Marion Marcotte, Rachel 
Moore, Kathleen Pace, Geraldine Peter- 
son, Mary Plankey, Patricia Schindler, 
Julianne Welling. 


PARALEGAL STUDIES 
Betsy Kimball, Colleen Lennon, 
Pamela McKinnon, Leslie Orlando. 


RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY 
William Kelley, Barbara Koveleski, 
Kelly McDonald, Alan Thivierge. 


RESPIRATORY THERAPY 
Kathryn Kipping, Michael Stewart. 


RESPIRATORY THERAPY 
CERTIFICATE 
Kathryn Kipping, Michael Stewart. 
ROBOTICS TECHNOLOGY 
CERTIFICATE 
James Roy. 


TUMOR REGISTRY CERTIFICATE 
Marylou Kneeland. 


WORD PROCESSING TECHNOLOGY 
AND MANAGEMENT 
Jane Adams, Kathleen Carlin, 
Kathleen Daly, Lisa Desrochers, Ann 
Dow, Beverly Faro, Diane McNulty, Bar- 
bara Waitkevich. 


Members of the Awards Convocation 
Committee were: Elizabeth Arnold, San- 
dra DeVellis, Pamela Donahue, Mary 
Jane Gillespie, Jack Hess, Douglass Jack, 
Phelps Laszlo, Stephen Michaud, Mary 
Prunty, Marion Ragust and Judith Tye. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION President John Lyons presents scholarship. 


bara Webber present associate’s degree. 


ACADEMIC DEAN Robert McDonald and Assistant of Continuing Education Bar- 
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Ten-year veteran employees 
recognized at annual luncheon 


Northern Essex employees with 10 or 
more years of service were honored at the 
third annual recognition luncheon May 22 
by President John R. Dimitry. 

Gifts were presented to Andrew 
Dakers, Marthna Paisner, Harold Rice, 
Lorraine Staples and Olga Williams, retir- 
ing honorees. 

Current employees recognized included: 

Charles L. Adie, Vincent L. Alsfeld, 
Elizabeth Arnold, Jack Aronson, Walter 
Arsenault, George H. Bailey, Wynne B. 
Bascom, Carleton Beal, Mildred Beaton, 
Louise Bevilacqua, Paul Bevilacqua, 
Wallace Blanchard, Eugene Boles, Paula 
Boxer, Gabriel Brahm, James Brown, 
Francis Champoux, Edward Champy, 
Clifton Clarke, Francis Cleary Jr., Frank 
Collopy, Edward Comeau, Eugene Con- 
nolly, Donald Conway, Elizabeth Coyne, 
Herbert Crook, Howard Crowell, Edward 
DeSchuyter, J. Alphee Desjardins, Mary 
T. Giovanni, Pamela Donahue, Walter 
Drescher, Joan Driscoll, Arthur Dufour, 
Robert Doufour, Alfred Emerson Jr. Ed- 
ward Fice, Michael Finegold, John Fin- 
neran, James Fisk, Faith Flythe, Myron 
Follansbee and Sandra Fotinos. 


Also, honored were: 

Charles Gates, Carmen Grillo, Corinfe 
Grise, John Guarino, James Gustafson, 
Thelma Halberstadt, Mary Harada, 
Dolores J. Haritos, Chester Hawrylciw, 
Marshall Hess, George Hickey, Harry 
Holden Jr., Dorothy Holmes, Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy, Donald Horgan, Ruth 
Horton, Robert Iola, Dwight Killam, 
Roland Kimball, Helen Kinniery, Linda 
Kraus, Sheila Krim, Norman Landry, 
Anne Laszlo, Phelps Laszlo, Richard 
LeClair, Charles Lombardo, Rosemary 
Loveday, Marjory Martin, John Mason, 


Elaine Mawhinney, Peter McCarthy, 
James McCosh, Patricia McDermott, 
Robert McDonald, Judith Moran, Gerard 
Morin, Rochelle Newman, Raymond 
O’Connell, John Osborne, Frank 
Padellaro, Donald Pailes, Robert Paul, 
Michael Pelletier, Laurie Perkins, John 
Peroni, Allan Pollock, Priscilla Pope, Jean 
Poth, and Mary Prunty. 

Also, Marion Ragust, Katherine 
Richards, Joseph Rizzo, Edward Rurack, 
Rubin Russell, John Sabbagh, Nancy 
Sabin, Robertt Sacchetti, Nicholas Sar- 
ris, Usha Sellers, Selma Singer, Harold 
Sipples, Edward Spinney, John Spurk, 
James F. Sullivan, John L. Sullivan Jr., 
Patricia Taglinetti, Caryl Taylor, Dolores 
Thompson, Judity Tye, Barbara Webber, 
Thomas White Jr., John Whittle, 
Elizabeth Wilcoxson, Mary E. Wilson, 
Jack P. Wysong. 

Past employees honored included: 

Vera Allen, Alfred Arsenault, Roland 
Beaudoin, Dr. Harold Bentley, Robert 
Calway, Tung-Shan Chang, Catherine 
Chapman, Donald Charleworth (deceas- 
ed), Phylis Comeau (deceased), Grace 
Costanzo, George A. DeHullu, Joseph 
DeVito, Arline Dupras, Richard Ellis 
(deceased), Cecilia Furlotte, Michel Glen- 
non, Elizabeth Jacobson, Sarah Johansen 
(deceased), Michael Kaplan, Edna Kim- 
ball, John Mainer (deceased), William 
Marble, Bessie McDonnell, Gaitano 
Medolo, Richard Mesle, Margaret Papia, 
Patricia Parker, Robert Rantz, Doris Rit- 
ter, Matthew Rogall, Donald Ruhl, San- 
dy St. Onge, Ronald Sevigny, Peter 
Simoglou, Natalie Sorenson, Churchill 
Stafford, Joan Sullivan, Charles Reilly 
(deceased), William Taglianetti, Mary 
Whittle, Milo Williams (deceased), Duane 
Windemiller and Clarence Wood. 


Campus news 
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Williams steps down 


Business and education were been Olga 
Williams’ specialty at Northern Essex 
Community College for more than two 
decades. 

She’s worked at the two-year college for 
all of its 24 years — the past nine years 
as the chairperson of the college’s Divi- 
sion of Business. During that time she’s 
written and revised more than 20 degree 
programs, helped increase the number of 
business courses to nearly 100 and over- 
seen a tripling in the division’s student 
body. 

Williams retired in June. In honor of 


her contributions, she was selected to - 


speak at NECC’s graduation ceremonies 
June 1. 

The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune interview- 
ed Williams about her career. 

Q. Is the business field becoming 
over-crowded? 

A. Supply has not yet caught up with 
demand. There is a very serious shortage 
of qualified and well-trained individuals 
to fill the clerical and secretarial occupa- 
tions. There is still a need for more 
accountants. With the continuous 
expansion of business in this part of the 
country, there will continue to be promis- 
ing opportunities for people majoring in 
one of the business specialties. 

Q. What fields do you recommend 
they enter? 

A. There is a tremendous demand for 
people to enter various service industries 
— such as banking, real estate, merchan- 
dising and retail management. 
Opportunities are excellent in food service 
management as well as hotel and motel 
management. The management of recrea- 
tional facilities is a new field of interest. 

Q. Should students be going to 
graduate business schools? 

A. Graduate business schools are 
recommended because the number of 
advanced specializations is increasing. It 
is impossible to specialize in a very inten- 
sive fashion during an undergraduate 
program. 

Q. How can business schools be 
improved.? 

A. Some business disciplines should be 
more broadly structured away from too 
narrow specialization. Business changes 
rapidly at the present time — students 
should be educated to adjust more readily 
to the changes. 

There should be additional oppor- 
tunities for students to do internships 
and receive credit for cooperative courses 
in business. 

Courses in computer operations as ap- 


Marie Sirois 


Hello, everyone. 

It’s no wonder I’ve been tired. 

President Dimitry, Dean Landry, Dean 
McDonald, Professor Kimball, Professor 
Williams, Trustee Lyons, Trustee 
Richardson, distinguished guests, 
relatives and friends. 

We students being honored have 
received opportunities for growth here at 
Northern Essex Community college. This 
evening, we share the results with you. 

In addition to receiving quality educa- 
tion, we have had numerous opportunities 
to develop our interests as we tried to at- 
tain our goals. 

For myself, I used campus oppor- 
tunities to advance both academically 
and personally. Some of my extra- 
curricular activities — as student senator, 
trustee and Observer editor — have 
increased my knowledge and experience 
in leadership, time management and self 
discipline. 

But just as important to me are the 
people I’ve encountered here. Besides 
students and faculty, I have met 
administrators and staff from every 
department. Through some of my school 
work and activities, I’ve also met many 
legislators. 

My courses in mental health 
technology have prepared me for a 
helping profession. My fieldwork includes 
helping many of the de-institutionalized. 

‘This college has helped me’ 

This college has helped me in my con- 
cerns for the mentally ill, the homeless, 
the addicted, the abused. I believe every 
person is a dignified human being and is 
entitled to be treated as such. My articles 


plied to business should be required. 
Courses in psychology, sociology and 
organizational development should also 
be added. 

Q. Among business students, what 
are their greatest strengths? 

A. Business students tend to realize the 
importance of having some background 
in accounting and financial skills. 

They also realize that new skills are im- 
portant for work in offices which are be- 
ing rapidly computerized. 

Q. What are their 
weaknesses? 

A. There is a need for more concentra- 
tion in communication skills, particularily 
in writing for business. Many students 
need remedial and developmental courses 
to improve their writing skills. Some also 
need more training in reading skills, par- 
ticularly in reading technical materials. 

Q. Do liberal arts majors make better 
business managers? 

A. A recent survey would seem to say 
so. Other surveys say not. Whether or not 
a manager is a liberal arts or a business 
major, courses in the behavioral sciences 
should be included in his/her program of 
studies in order to understand problems 
of interpersonal relations, motivation and 
organizational developement. 

Q. Are students studying business 
greedy? 

A. Not any more than students study- 
ing in other areas. We live in an age when 
people’s expectations for enjoying the so 
called ‘‘good life’ are high. Students feel 
they want to work in areas with good 
financial rewards in order to sustain a 
high standard of living. 

Q. Do they think enough about social 
responsibility? 

A. There is a concern about en- 
vironmental destruction, war and peace, 
third world famine, etc. They have 
penetrating questions about questionable 
business policies and practices. There is 
a demand for more courses in business 
ethics. 

However, students are also very busy 
people. They combine heavy study 
schedules with full-time jobs and don’t 
always have the time to engage in ac- 
tivities involving the improvement of 
social responsibilities. 

Q. What’s the biggest change you’ve 
noticed in your 24 years at NECC? 

A. Students do not tend to be as critical 
of college policies as were those of the 
1960s. There is more acceptance of the 
status quo. 


biggest 


Also, more students are combining full- 


on human services were opportunities to 
try to help remove some of the stigma 
still attached to some of the suffering. 
The favorite quotation of Northern Essex 
Professor Joseph Laudani is from 
Voltaire: ‘“The measure of a society is how 
it treats its weakest members.”’ 

You students honored here all have 
your own stories of accomplishments. 
Some of you are honored because of 
academic excellence, others because of 
outstanding performances as club 
members, and still others because of both. 
You are majoring in one of the college’s 
academic division: either in the division 
of business; division of mathematics, 
sciences and technology; division of 
human services and health professions; 
the division of social sciences; or in the 
division of-humanities and communica- 
tion. Some of you may have benefited 
from the academic support service divi- 
sion of institutional development. 

‘Risk taking helped us achieve’ 

There certainly are opportunities 
available to us on campus. But it was the 
risk-taking that helped us achieve. We 
dared to be different ... to take a stand 

. even while knowing we would en- 
counter challenge, controversy and 
criticism. However, that’s when we knew 
we were doing something right. 

We’ve seized opportunities in our ef- 
forts to reach our goals. There may have 
been missed opportunities, perhaps of our 
choosing priorities. Many of us have 
families and jobs. We made difficult deci- 
sions which also meant making sacrifices. 
But we commited ourselves to particular 
campus programs and clubs .. all the 


after 24 years 


* 


time jobs with college. They may take 
fewer courses each semester. It may take 
them five or six semesters to complete a 
program instead of the traditional four 
semesters of a two-year college. 

Q. What about the changing role of 
women? 

A. There are many more women in col- 
lege administration positions at all levels. 
They take an important role in for- 
mulating and developing college policy. 

As students there are more women in 
business administration programs today 
than men. There are more women than 
men registered in our programs in 
accounting. Twenty years ago, these 
fields were primarily dominated by men. 


while trying to maintain equilibrium in 
our lives. 

Some people saw us as compulsive 
super achievers and saw the college as 
“feeding’’ our compulsion. Others saw us 
as potentials for growth and achievement. 
These latter were the people who 
motivated us. They saw the benefits of 
even one student succeeding. They know 
that success is self-perpetuating. They en- 
courged us to believe in ourselves and our 
abilities. 

Some of us do not realize the impact our 
achievements already have. For example, 
some of us have routinely volunteered for 
the Red Cross Blood Drives or the cancer- 
benefiting Daffodil Days. Yet these ac- 
tivities helped improve or may have even 
helped save people’s lives. 

‘We had challenging teachers’ 

We also had extremely challenging 
teachers who gave extremely challenging 
tests. If you want to know what some of 
us really call extremely challenging 
teachers and tests .. see me tomorrow. 
Some professors actually enjoy this 
status of being extremely challenging 
teachers. But are they really out to get 
us, or are they out to get us educated? We 
are teachable. We are responsible for the 
way we use our talents. As my husband 
says, “It’s what you do with what you 

ot.” 

: Nevertheless, at times we need to slow 
down, to center ourselves, to maintain the 
balance in our lives. How many of us have 
walked through these buildings mutter- 
ing to ourselves, ‘‘Why am I here?.”” We 
did this, just like we were forewarned at 
the onset of our Northern Essex days. 


OLGA WILLIAMS RETIRES after 24 years. 


— File photo. 


Q. How do men and women differ as 
business people? 

A. Twenty years ago there was a 
definite difference. Women tended to 
concentrate in secretarial and retailing 
positions. Managers and supervisors 
tended to be men. 

Today, although the managerial area is 
still more male oriented, there is a much 
higher percentage of women in 
management — particularily in banking, 
merchandising, real estate, etc. Women 
also are interested in small business 
management and are increasingly engag- 
ed in business enterprises of their own. 


(Reprinted courtesy of the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune) 


Speaks on importance of risk taking 


Then at the end of the academic year, we 
groaned, ‘“‘Why am I here?” 


When I began misplacing my handbag 
or my books, I thought of some of the 
words I said as Miss Prism in “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,” an Oscar 
Wilde play produced this spring at 
Northern Essex: ‘‘In a moment of men- 
tal abstraction ...” I’ve had a few 
moments of mental abstraction. 

‘You did it’ 

We know why we're here tonight. We 
students are together because of some of 
our indiviual accomplishments our college 
feels are worthwhile. Each of us has con- 
tributed in some way to the betterment 
of our college, our community, our 
families and ourselves. It’s as though 
we're wearing a badge which says, ““You 
did it.”’ 

Our self-esteem is rising. To our college, 
we have distinguished ourselves in- 
dividually. Yet collectively, our results 
are enormous. The dynamics are 
skyrocketing. Can you sense this? It 
makes me want to shout out in prayer: 
“Are you looking, God? Do you see us 
here in Massachusetts ... in Haverhill ... 
at Northern Essex ... in this room?” ... 
Yes. 

Be assured that by utilizing our talents 
and skills, we have begun to realize our 
potential. Let’s be happy and grateful for 
this, and for this honor, and that we do 
make a difference. I agree with the late 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen: ‘You can change 
the world.” Congratulations! 

Thank you for your presence. Love and 
peace to each of you. 


Campus news 


NECC students head for Euro 


by Glen Bergendahl 


On Monday, Sept. 23, eight students 
% boarded a British Airways — destination 
bad London. The students are part of a 
contingent studying overseas in the 
International Study Abroad Program. 
Besides the seven students from 
Northern Essex, three students from 
Merrimack College also enrolled through 

the program at Northern Essex. 

Usha Sellers, chairperson of the divi- 
sion of social sciences, is responsible for 
making the connections with the College 
Consortium for International Studies in 
New York. “I am delighted with the stu- 
dent response — which for me reflects the 
quality of students we have at Northen 
Essex. The most impressive thing about 
it is that study abroad programs are 
generally associated with four-year col- 

'-.. lege.” Sellers comments. 

Northern Essex will be represented by 
Kevin Belmonte, Glen Bergendahl, 
Phillip Blanchette, Margaret Sullivan and 
Nancy Honahan in London; from Mer- 
rimack College will be Elizabeth Wallace, 
Ginger Grace and Susan Strachan. 
Thomas and Peter Iacobucci will be spen- 
ding the semester in Italy. 

All the students were required to go 
before a screening committee before get- 
ting the official acceptance of the college. 
The committee members are Sellers, 
Mary Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs, and George Bailey, chairman of 
the English department at Northern 
Essex. Sellers comments, ‘‘The commit- 
ment and efforts of the international 
screening committee have clearly been an 
unrelenting force in the dramatic success 
of the program. In fact, at a recent 
meeting the President (Dimitry) and I at- 
tended, we were pleasantly surprised at 
how successful the program has become 
in such a short period of time.” 

A chance to get acquainted 

The students had the opportunity to 
get acquainted with each other — as 
Sellers had invited everyone to her home 
for a dinner party. The students also had 
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the opportunity to have a short orienta- 
tion of what to expect in England. Two 
students who had already studied in 
England were available for a question and 
answer session. John Reynolds and Jim 
Murphy discussed such things as the dif- 
ferences in food, education, and culture 
in general. Reynolds and Murphy also 
discussed in detail the opportunities they 
had to travel around Europe during the 
semester. 

The cost of the England program is 
$2,100. This includes the cost of tuition, 
books, room and board and two meals a 
day. College Consortium for International 
Studies sets the students up to live with 
British families. College Consortium also 
sets up airline reservations. Tickets are 
sent to each student through the mail. 
Along with the tickets, students are also 
sent an identification card, which will pro- 
vide discounts in restaurants and the 
public transportation in Europe. 

Three day weekends 

Students will be attending classes four 
days a week, Monday-Thursday. All par- 
ticipants are required to take the British 
Colloquium — consisting of 11 possible 
field trips to places such as Cambridge 
and Oxford. Students are required to 
choose seven trips of the 11. The collo- 
quiums are only scheduled on Friday and 
Saturday. Students will be in London a 
minimum of three months-allowing for 
time to travel the Continent. 

Kevin Belmonte, 21, from Brentwood, 
N.H. plans to visit Scotland to see his 
family kilts. Besides the Colloquium, 
Belmonte will be taking music, Europe 
between Wars and Modern English 
Literature. ‘I was always enchanted by 
England, a place where so much has oc- 
curred, I think it will be beneficial to me.” 

Margaret Sullivan, 20, from Andover 
will be studying Theatre in London, micro 
economics, art and British Colloquium. ‘I 
plan on getting a rail pass so I can see 
Ireland and Scotland. I am ecstatic about 
going and would like to thank Usha 
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Sellers for her hard work and support.” 

Nancy Honahan, 20, is from Lawrence. 
Her courses are romanticism, history of 
art, music and the Colloquium. “I hope 
to broaden my education, visit the pubs 
and travel.” 


De 


seeing as much of England as I can.” 


Glen Bergendahl— 

As for myself, mass communications, 
Shakespearian literature, intermediate 
Spanish, British politics and government 
and the Colloquium will be the courses of 


‘I will also serve as the Observer’s first foreign correspondent 
sending back articles on British sports, government and the 


general way of life in a foreign country.’ 


Phillip Blanchette, 21, from Lawrence 
will be studying business law, art in Lon- 
don, business history, psychology and the 
Colloquium. “I definitely want to see 
some of France. I also have a friend in 
Germany — so I would like to spend a 


study. My major priority is to find out 
what kidney pie is. Maybe it’s the English 
idea of organic food? I will also serve as 
the Observer’s first foreign correspondent 
— sending back articles on British sports, 
government and general way of life in a 
foreign country. 


weekend there. Mostly, I’m interested in 
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Glennon named staff assistant at Galladet 
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JEAN BRENNAN, director, Gallaudet Regional Center 


— File photo. 


Center expands services 


At its Aug. 28, 1985 meeting, the 
Board of Trustees of Northern Essex 
Community College approved a $107,000 
grant for Gallaudet College Regional 
Center, and accompanying spending plan 
for the contract period of Oct. 1, 1985 
through Sept. 30, 1986. 


Gallaudet College, the only liberal arts 
college for deaf persons, is a federally 
chartered and funded college for the deaf, 
located in Washington, D.C. It opened 
the second of its four regional centers at 
Northern Essex Community College in 
June, 1980. (Until recently it was known 
as the Gallaudet College Extension 
Center). 

The purpose of this center is to support 
Gallaudet College in its mission to 
disseminate its programs, research fin- 
dings, and materials to persons living 
throughout New England. 

The Regional Center’s programs and 
projects are designed to serve individuals 


who fall into the following four categories: 
¢ hearing-impaired or deaf adults. 

* persons in service to deaf people, such 
as teachers, counselors, and interpreters. 

¢ parents of deaf and deaf/blind 
children; and members of the general 
public who are rewuired to serve deaf peo- 
ple on an equal basis. This final group 
includes. nurses, lawyers, police and 
public school teachers. 

Activities that have been conducted 
through the center include a workshop on 
the legal aspects of deafness for deaf 
adults, summer learning experiences for 
parents and their deaf children, a seminar 
on deafness and family therapy, graduate 
courses through Gallaudet College, and 
leadership training programs for deaf 
adults. 

The center’s director is Jean Brennan 
and the staff assistant is William Glen- 
non. They can be reached at (617) 
374-0721, ext. 251 (voice) or 373-3857 
(V/TDD) or 373-0371 (V/TDD). 


Why do we have to wait? 


by Ed Theriault 

Rybin Russell, chairperson for the 
committee on evacuation planning for 
people with disabilities, met July 30 with 
committee members and invited guests 
to discuss evacuation planning for 
emergencies. 

The group discussed the need for visual 
alarms and for hearing-impaired 
students, and workable plans for 
evacuating those with mobility 
handicaps. 


IDs needed to 


Students must present a Northern 
Essex identification card to borrow 
library books. If a student has no iden- 
tification, he or she may use a computer 
printout schedule until the card is issued. 


Students may borrow up to five books 
within a subject area and up to eight 
books in all at one time. A student with 

‘the maximum number of books borrow- 
ed may not borrow additional books un- 
til some are returned. 


A student has a two-week grace period 
when a book becomes overdue. After two 
weeks, library personnel send an overdue 
notice. Failure to respond to an overdue 
notice will result in the suspension of 


library privileges after an additional two 
weeks. Failure to return outstanding 
overdue library material at the end of a 
semester will result in the withholding of 
a student’s grades and/or transcripts, and 
the possible cancellation of a student’s 
registration for the following semester. 

A student who is unable to locate a 
book on the shelf should ask for 
assistance at the circulation desk. If the 
book is not on the shelf and has been out 
for at least 2 weeks, charged to another 
patron, the library will recall the book and 
notify the student when the book is 
returned, The library will hold the book 
for one week for the student. 


Also considered was what are 
reasonable expectations of faculty and 
buildings and grounds staff in emergen- 
cies. The discussion also dealt with how 
to communicate evacuation procedures to 
“regular” students as well as visitors. 
Russell exhibited a special kind of light- 
weight stretcher which would facilitate 
evacuation of the student in a wheelchair. 
The stretchers could be stored on walls 
by each stairway. 

Russell expresses need to improve 
evacuation plan 


borrow books 


The following sources are non- 
circulating and must be used within the 
library: reference books, periodicals, 
newspapers, indexes and microfilm. 

The library staff encourages all 
Northern Essex students to come into the 
library frequently for their academic or 
leisure interests. Library personnel are 
there to assist them with their research 
and are happy to be of service to them. 

The library will offer three levels of in- 
structional assistance this year. 

The level one format will be a general 
15 minute tour to acquaint patrons with 
the staff as well as basic library tools. 

Also available will be a 45-minute tour 
to demonstrate the techniques of using 
basic research tools and to introduce the 
student to the skills he must acquire to 
use the library. This tour will include ex- 
planations of the card catalog, the Lib- 
rary of Congress classification system, 
the periodical index, general and special- 
ized indexes and microfilm. 

A second 45 minute tour will provide 
the student with subject search 
strategies and bibliographical skills in 
specific areas. 

Tape on library available 

The library has a slide-tape presenta- 
tion about its facilities. The tape is avail- 
able to instructors. 

For library instruction information, 
contact Ruth Hooten, extension 128. 


by Donna Peglow 

William Glennon is the new staff assis- 
tant for the New England Gallaudet Re- 
gional Center at Northern Essex. 

Glennon’s own hearing was impaired 
when he was 5, as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident. However, the injury did 
not impair his determination career 
wise. He has been successful not only in 
his current position, but also in the pro- 
fessions of accountant, printer and 
teacher. 

Glennon attended Gallaudet College, 
school for the hearing impaired, in 
Washington and graduated with a bache- 
lor's degree in 1955. 

Upon leaving Gallaudet, he worked for 
anumber of years as an accountantanda 
printer. 

Deciding to work with the hearing im- 
paired, he completed his graduate stu- 
dies at Boston University. Glennon re- 
ceived his master’s degree in education 
of the deaf in 1982. 
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He says the campus has no proper 
equipment to save the lives of disabled 
students. ‘‘NECC does not provide 
enough money for visual alarms and 
evacuation stretchers.’’ Students who are 
profoundly deaf can’t hear the visual 
alarms, but could see flashing lights. 

The most difficult question is how to 
deal with fire emergencies for the 
wheelchair students. Russell says, 
“Parapalegics can’t use the elevator in 


‘I think the administration 
should prepare and train the 
staff to assist students with 
handicaps.’ — Tom Ellis. 


case of a fire. He believes students unable 
to walk would be safer to use the special 
light weight stretcher. 

But who is responsible for carrying the 
person down the stairs? Are faculty 
responsible? Are fellow students 
responsible? 

Tom Ellis suggests workshops 

Tom Ellis, senior who is_ hearing- 
impaired, is supportive of the need to im- 
prove awareness of the evacuation plan 
on campus. He suggests it would be an 
excellent idea to have workshops on how 
to use stretchers in actual emergencies as 
well as to inform the campus community 
about meeting needs of those with 
disabilities other than mobility 
impairment. 

He says, “I think the administration 
should prepare and train the staff to 


by Kristin King 

Two Northern Essex students will com- 
pete in a pageant sponsored by the 
Massachusetts State for the Deaf when 
it holds its fifth biennial convention Sept. 
27 through 29 at the Marriott Hotel, 
Newton. 

Cheryl Horsepian, a third semester 
commercial art major, and Anna Marie 


WILLIAM GLENNON, new staff assistant at Gallaudet Center.— Fred Samia photo. 


Glennon first worked as a teacher, 
part-time for the hearing impaired. He 
taught simultaneously at the Horace 
Mann School in Allston and at the 
School for the Deaf, in Beverly, commut- 
ing between the two. 

He came to Northern Essex as a tutor 
for the hearing impaired in the fall of '83, 
working with students in English, math 
and reading. He held this position for a 
year before becoming the coordinator for 
the hearing impaired. During this period, 
he also taught at the academic support 
center. 

Glennon's new position consists of 
setting up workshops for the hearing im- 
paired as well as establishing work 
shops for parents of the hearing im- 
paired. The sessions give the parents an 
understanding of the needs and obsta- 
cles of their impaired children. Doctors 
appointments are also made through the 
program. 


assist students with handicaps. He adds 
visual alarms should be placed in certain 
areas where there is supervision nor staff, 
as in rest rooms. 

Ellis blames the school for lack of com- 
munication for protecting and enforcing 
equal rights for students with disabilities 
to be safe. ‘‘Why do we have to wait for 
a tragedy to occur?” he asks. Members 
of the committee on evacuation planning 
include Dean of Administration Joseph 
Brown, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds Ed Sheehan, Health Director 
Pat Kepschull, Security Captain Gino 
Mattozzi, Hearing Impared Counselor 
Sidney Pietzch, Staff Assistant/Inter- 
preter Linda Comeau, and Prof. 
Rosemary Loveday. 


Matta will be the first students from the 
‘college to compete in the pageant Satur- 
day at 8:30 p.m. 


Contestants will be judged in both a 
swimsuit and talent competition. The 
winner will go on to compete in the Miss 
America Pageant in the Salt Lake City, 
with contestants from all 50 states. 
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Campus news 


JAN SULLIVAN CURTIS, new assistant director, Cooperative Education. She comes 


to the college from Plymouth State. 


— Fred Samia Photo. 


Dean’s List announced 


It is my pleasure to provide this Dean’s 
List for Academic Honors for the Spring 
1985 semester. The list includes students 
enrolled in the Day Division and in the 
Division of Continuing Education. 

Each semester students enrolled in the 
Day Division and in the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Ser- 
vices are placed on the Dean’s List for 
Academic Honors if they met the follow- 
ing requirements: 

© 1) carried at least 12 credit hours for 
the semester, and 

¢ 2) attained a quality point average of 
3.00 or better. 

Academic performance at the level of 
the Dean’s List is a significant ac- 
complishment — an accomplishment that 
requires talent, hard work, and per- 
sistence. Speaking for the college — its 
officers, faculty, staff and fellow students 
— I offer sincerest congratulations and 
best regards for the continued achieve- 
ment and success of each student. 

Named to the Dean’s List were: 

Janet Ackerman, Jane Adams, Joyce 
Ala, Robert Alby, Laura Andriotakis, 
Robert Angelucci, Andrew Antczak, Vin- 
cent Atwood. 

Janet Bailey, Calorea Baron, Kathryn 
Beattie, Elaine Bedard, Glen Bergendahl, 
Deanna Bergeron, Brian Bickford, Dawn 
Blais, Rhonda Bodenrader, Frances 
Boilard, Robin Bolduc, Yvonne Bouchie, 
Mary Bowman, Judith Brackett, Randy 
Bradbury, Bonnie Lee Brennan, Paul 
Brescia, Janet Brewster, David 
Brouillette, Mary Burns, Michele Bursey, 
Mary Buswell. 

Gail Calomb, Frank Cammarata, Janet 
Caredeo, Deborah Carmody, Rodney 
Caron, Debra Catalano, Kathleen Chabuz, 
Denise Clark, Pamela Clark, Donna Cody, 
Harold Cody, Tod Colby, Tracy Connell, 
Lorna Connelly, Susan Corbett, Suzan 
Couillard, Sharie Courtney, Linda 
Crawson, Gail Cruz, Gerald Cummings, 
Lois Cummings, Steve Cunningham. 

Jean Daniels, John Del Genio, Sarah 
Delany, Carol Delonis, Shefali Desai, 
Dena Descoteaux, Johnna Deslauriers, 
Lisa Desrochers, Holly Dickinson, 
Kimberly Dineen, Lisa Dixon, Brian 
Doherty, Gail Dowd, Pamela Dube, 
Guylaine Dulac, Linda Dupree, Erica 
Eastman. 

Beverly Faro, Paul Fay, Belinda Fike, 
Maria Finocchiaro, John Foley, David 
Forgetta, Maureen Foster, Norma-Jean 
Fowler, Marie Frame, Lorraine Fraser, 
Mary Frontiera, Paula Fuoco. 

Lynda Garrett, Andrew Gatchell, 
Jeanne Gaumond, Richard Gladstone, 
Lynn Glidden, Donald Goodwin, Gina 
Gosselin, Kristine Guerin. 


Teresa Haight, James Hall, Paul Hef- 
fernan, Wendy Hering, Howard Hobbs, 
Jr., Debbie Hodge, Lori Holt, William 
Holt, Diane Hoover. Ralph Iasimone Jr., 
Beth Johnston. 


Mary Kane, Diane Karampatos, 
William Kelley, Debra Kempinski, 
Margaret Kennedy, Kathryn Kipping, 
Yuri Kleyman, Marylou Kneeland, 
Katherine Knight, Bonnie Knight, Karen 
Kohler, Elaine Koravos, Paula Kostka, 
Claudia Kuffel. 

Cheryl Labonte, Kristine Lacroix, 
Cheryle Laffey, Denise Lalonde, Gregg 
Lamontagne, Carol Lamport, Lisa Later- 
za, Debora Lavalley, Timothy Lawler, 
Janet LeBlanc, Suzanne Lebel, Connie 
Lee, Annette Legare, Paul Leger, Colleen 
Lennon, Pamela Lewis, Scott Libby, 
Patrick Loughman, Jane Lowrey, 
Michael Lyons, Coleen Lyons. 

Christopher MacInnis, Suzanne Maher, 
E. Victoria Mann, Marie Manson-Webb, 
Joanne Marino, Alfreda Marzioli, Joseph 
McArthur, Kelly McDonald, Pamela 
McKinnon, Jean McLennan, Lori 
McNeill, Maureen Menihane, Scott Mer- 
rill, Viva Mikhail, James Milner, Teresa 
Montesanto, Tracy Morgan, David Mor- 
ris, Donna Morse, John Muise, Linda 
Mullen, Sharon Murphy, Sandor Nagy, 
Khoat Nguyen, Kim Nickerson, Ellen 
O’Keefe, Nancy Oldak, Kimberly 
Ouellette. 

Marina Pappas, Chantal Pare, Caroli 
Parisi, Heidi Parker, Kathy Parker, Jen- 
nifer Paul, Douglas Phair, Phong Pham, 
Linda Pica, Jodi Pierce, Laura Pierce, 
David Plourde, Christine Poitras, Susan 
Powell, Lynne Price, John Prue, Kimberly 
Quigley. 

Barbara Rea, Frederick Rentschler, 
Patricia Rescigno, Rollin Ricketts, 
George Riley, Linda Rioux, Mitchell 
Roberge, Stephani Ross, Jo Rowe, Gail 
Russo. 

Diann Sakowicz, Cynthia Saldi, Cheryl 
Ann Santomas, Joanne Santos, Mark 
Saracusa, Louis Schleier, Ann Scott, Jean 
Seccareccio, Hye Shin, James Shoaf, Beth 
Simes, Marie Sirois, Mary-Rae Sirois, 
John Smart, David Smith, Marie 
Spaulding, Mark Speer, Susan Spofford, 
Jill Stanwood, Robin Stokes, Karin 
Swier, Frances Sylvain. 

Susan Taibbi, Nancy Tate, Tanya 
Taylor, Alan Thivierge, Jill Thrasher, 
William Toohey, Gerald Towne, Melanie 
Tracy, Elaine Trigilio. 

Ronald Warburton, Darlene Weghorst, 
Jo-Ellen Wells, Cheryl West, James 
White, Janet White, Sandra Wilkins, 
saves Wrobel, Deborah Young, Cheryl 

0. 
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The Placement Office 


The office of Cooperative Education 
and Placement assists both graduates 
and undergraduates in career planning 
and in obtaining information about pro- 
fessional career employment. The goal of 
this office is to provide students with the 
kind of career and employment informa- 
tion needed to understand the implica- 
tions of their educational and vocational 
decisions. 

The office will assist students in obtain- 
ing full-time or part-time employment 
while attending college. Graduating 
students will be assisted in obtaining in- 
formation concerning current job oppor- 
tunities commensurate with their 
academic preparation, interests, 
capabilities and career goals. The major 
services offered to all and to graduates 
include: 

e Job listing and referral service 

e Recruiting programs for employment 
opportunities 

¢ Job search assistance 

e Career resource library 

¢ Credential service 

¢ Career days and job fairs 

All students are encouraged to visit 


Placement office offers variety of services | 


and use these services. Information con- 
cerning services can be obtained at the 
Office of Cooperative Education and 
Placement, Room F-111 in the Student 
Center. 

NOTE: The Career Resource Library 
maintains catalogs from a number of col- 
leges and universities. These catalogs 
may be used by those seeking information 
on other schools and other programs. 


Job Matching Center 
Division of Employment Security 

The Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security has an office on 
campus. The office, which is located 
downstairs in the Student Center, will be 
staffed on a full-time basis by an employ- 
ment counselor. 

The DES offers job matching services 
through its.Job Bank, which provides 
computerized information on profes- 
sional, statewide and local job listings. 
This service will be available on a daily 
basis. 

DES staff will be coordinating its ef- 
forts with those of the college’s Office of 
Cooperative Education and Placement. 


Beg rabhpryre th" 


MEL Buc... 


BETSY CHAREST replaces Jackie Sweeney as secretary at the Coop.— Fred Samia 


Photo. 


Co-op students learn by doing 


Cooperative Education 


Cooperative Education has been 
designed to provide students with either 
full-time or part-time jobs related to their 
academic program and/or career 
objectives. 

The courses offered are founded on the 
educational philosophy that students 
learn more effectively when they learn by 
doing, through integrating in-school in- 
struction with the practical experience of 
supervised on-the-job training. Students 
are usually paid for the work performed 
while participating in Co-op Ed. 

Basically, Cooperative Education 
operates as follows: 

© Students are referred to the Office of 
Cooperative Education and Placement 
where they make application and are in- 
terviewed by a member of the Co-op staff. 
Students participating in Cooperative 
Education must receive written permis- 
sion from their academic department 
before registering for the course. 

* Students are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in special workshops on career 


development, resume writing and inter- 
view techniques. 
¢ Students may elect Cooperative 
Education prior to their successfully fin- 
ding a co-op position; however, it is 
recommended that a job be secured prior 
to actual registration for the co-op course. 
¢ Once employed, students must list 
objectives to be accomplished during the 
semester at the work site. ‘ 

* The work site supervisor assumes the 
role of adjunct instructor using the 
employing organization as a learning 
laboratory. 

* Coordinators from the college will 
visit the work site during the semester 
and will receive help from the work site 
supervisor in the evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s progress. 

Generally, students will be accepted in- 
to the course only after they have com- 
pleted approximately one half of their 
academic work at Northern Essex or have 
developed sufficient skills or knowledge 
to make the off-campus work experience 
truly meaningful. 


International Study 
Host a foreign student 


The American Institute for Foreign 
Study Scholarship Foundation has 
several opportunities available for 
families in the area to host visiting high 
school foreign students. These students 
come from countries in Western Europe, 
Central America and the Orient and will 
be attending numerous high schools for 
the upcoming and current semesters. 

Students applications are now available 
for review. AIFS reports that it is one of 
the few organizations involved in Inter- 
national Exchange that actually allows 
host families to choose the student who 
will be in their home. The best matches 
can be made by applying early and being 
specific about ones likes and dislikes. In 
addition, early applicants can sometimes 
have an opportunity to write to the stu- 
dent and the family before the first 
meeting. 

These English-Speaking students take 
part in the program in order to gain ex- 
posure to the American way of life and 
further improve their English language 
skills. Paul Cook, executive director, says 
“The benefits to the host families are in- 
numerable. We feel that this is an ex- 
perience that can expand the family’s 
understanding of another culture tremen- 
dously. It’s something that everyone 
should do at least once!” 

The Foundation provides special addi- 
tional benefits to the families that include 
up to $800 in scholarship money to use 
on overseas travel and study programs; 
and an optional monthly IRS tax deduc- 
tion when applicable. Cook points out, 
“The students are to be welcomed into 
the homes as a family member, - and not 
just a guest. This means they should be 
treated - privileges and responsibilities - 
just as you would treat your own son or 
daughter.” 

It is not necessary to have teenagers of 
the same age at home in order to serve 
as a host family. 

Included in the list of students looking 
for host families are, Carolina who is 16 
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American Institute For Foreign Study Scholarship Foundation 


family write: 


BEKO AK IK KK AA: 


and would be coming to the U.S. from 
Spain. Carolina wishes to come to the 
U.S., not only to improve her conversa- 
tional English, but because she believes 
it must be ‘‘a wonderful place to live.” 
She comes from Barcelona in the northern 
section of Spain. Her favorite sport is ski- 
ing and she is quite good at it since her 
home is quite close to the Pyrenees moun- 
tains. Her grades are a B average and her 
teachers feel she will do quite well here 
since her English marks are exceptional- 
ly high and she is a hardworker. She has 
a brother and sister, both of whom are 


younger than she. 


Marko is from Germany. His interests 
include: volleyball, windsurfing, table- 
tennis and chess. He appreciates 
anything that resembles the beach and 
camping. While he does not play an in- 
strument he does like to sit around a 
campfire just talking, singing and being 
relaxed. He watches his favorite sport, 
soccer, quite often and spends Christmas 
vacations skiing. He also has a part-time 
job that he goes to twice a week. ‘‘I know 
living with another family is much dif- 
ferent from vacationing and I believe that 
there must be disappointments, too. I 
consider that all that will happen with my 
American family will be part of my ex- 
perience and I believe that I can overcome 
all difficulties with the help of my 
American family and my family’s sup- 
port,” he says. 

Elenore 19, is from Holland. Her in- 
terests include: badminton, basketball, 
swimming and handicrafts. Her nickname 
is “Noor” and her temperament is friend- 
ly and extremely outgoing. Her father 
works for Shell company and her mother 
is a part-time nurse. She has one brother. 
She designs her own clothes although she 
does not have time to do much of this 
because she is involved in badminton 
league-matches. Because she is allergic to 
smoke and pets, she hopes she can find 
a family that will accept her with those 
“problems.” She knows that most host 
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R incon H ispano 


Bienvenidos a otro semestre escolar. 
Verdad que las tres meses de verano 
pasan mas rapidos que los otros meses del 
ano? 

Si usted has tenido trabajo durante las 
vacaciones de verano, se alegrara que la 
escuela ha vacaciones jugando y nadan- 
do en las playas de Florida, no querra 
despedirse de su placer. 

Pero alegrense todos. En esta escuela 
hay muchisimas cosas interesantes que 
hacer. Hay deportes, bailes, clubs, y otras 
actividades sociales. Sobretodo, la 
mayoria de sus amigos se encuentran en 
la escuela tambien. Por lo general, si 
usted se concent mucho cuando esta en 
clase, tendra mas tiempo libre para otras 
cosas. En sus ratos libres podra in- 
teresarse en algun ‘““Hobby” nuevo. 

Lo importante es no desperdiciar el 
tiempo. Estos son los mejores anos de su 
vida. Aprovechelos. 

Como de costumbre, este Rincon 
Hispano es para ustedes, los estudiantes 
de NECC. Es verdad tambien que soy yo 


el que esta escribiendo el contenido. Favor 
de ayudarme, enviandome cosas de in- 
teres sobre cualquier tema: amor, chistes, 
politica, poesia, sea que sea. Pueden poner 
sus contribuciones en mi buzon el edificio 
C, o personalmente en mi oficina C228. 
Quisiera obtener tambien revistas y 
periodicos en espanol para compartir con 
mis estudiantes. Gracias por su ayuda. 
Le gusta la television? En ‘Ocho Basta’ 
todos tienen muchas aventuras. Ocho 
Basta (Eight is Enough) es un programa 
de television muy divertido. Se trata de 
una familia grande y los problemas que 
tienen los miembros de la familia. Los pro- 
blemas son mismos que tienen los jovenes 
de hoy. En el programa el padre trata de 
resolver estos problemas. Parece que sus 
hijos siempre se meten en situaciones 
comicas. Con tantos hijos que tiene nun- 
ca termina los problemas. Mirelo para ver 
lo bueno es tener una familia. 
Su seguro servidor 
Donald Conway 


Host An I 
International Student 


families have pets and while she hears 
that Americans are giving up smoking, 
she knows that doesn’t mean everyone! 

Gen is a real veteran in visiting the 
USA. He has been here five times already 
and is hoping for a placement in the New 
England area. His parents describe him 
as ‘‘a sincere, loving and joyful boy, with 
no relationship problems.’ There is much 
freedom for him in his home because he 
is 19, but his parents say ‘‘he always asks 
for permission to go out.” Gen has a 
brother and a sister who both agree they 
will miss him this year. Being fond of 


EY 


In Your Home 


ARIERICA 


® WITH THE WORLDS 


see, 
ACADEMIC YEAR IN AMERICA invites local families to host students from Europe, Latin America 
and Asia in their iomes for a semester or a full academic year. Your “student” will attend classes at a 


local high school and participate fully in school activities and family life. You and your family will enjoy 
sharing each other’s customs and cultures. For further information on how you can become a host 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
P.O. Box 325 
Atkinson, NH 03811 
OR CALL (603)362-6021, or 382-7514 


American Institute For Foreign Study Scholarship Foundation 


100 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 @ 3661 Buchanan Street, San Francisco, California 94123 @ 203-625-0755 (CT) @ 415-563-3322 (CA) 
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sports,‘ he enjoys swimming, skiing, 
horseback riding and roller-hockey. He 
also flies ultra-light planes! His grades 
are good and he is anxious to find a home 


that will accept ‘‘an older boy” because. 


he realizes that many families want 
“younger students.”’ He will be a senior 
in whatever high school he attends. 


Persons wishing to inquire about the 
above students or learning about others 
are encouraged to write: P.O. Box 325 
Atkinson, NH 03811 or call: Clyde at 
362-6021 or 382-7514. 
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Campus news 


LIFE—LONG 
LEARNING 
«~ PROGRAM 


FALL 1985 


Northern Essex Community College 
100 Elliott Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 


LECTURES 


SEPTEMBER 5 
ROMANCE OF COMMUNICATIONS: Signal 
* Torches to Satellites. Dr. Frank R. Stansel, 
retired from Bell Labs and the Lowell 
Technological Institute faculty, will trace 
communication methods: from Greek 
messengers, signal torches, semaphore 
networks, Atlantic cable, telephone, -vision 
and-graph all the way to laser generated 
light beams of glass fibres. Time at this first 
lecture of the Fall will also be devoted to an 
explanation of the Life-Long Learning Fall 
Program and a special welcome to 
newcomers. 


SEPTEMBER 12 
OUR COLLEGE NEIGHBORHOOD: Field 
trip to Green Tree Farm, Merrimac, MA. 
y.. Nancy Perkins, N.E.C.C. faculty and her 
husband Walter will lecture, guide us 
through their herb gardens, answer 
questions about herbs and serve High Tea. 
Meet to form car pools at the college library 
at 2 p.m. in order to be at the Perkins’ by 
2:30. The High Tea includes fruit soup, hors 
d’oeuvres and Maywine, $4.50 charge; please 
pay one week in advance. 


SEPTEMBER 19 
SOCIAL SECURITY: Faring Well or Fare- 
Thee Well? What is the COMMITMENT IN 
ITS 50th ANNIVERSARY YEAR? 
Wendell Coltin, Blue Cross/Blue Shield of 
Massachusetts advisor on senior citizen 
concerns, longtime newspaper columnist and 
author of a syndicated column of Social 
Security/Medicare, is nationally known for his 
writings and has received over 90 awards. He is 
on the N.E.C.C. planning committee for the 
upcoming National Issues Forum on the topic 
Welfare: Who Should Be Entitled to Public 
Help?” which begins Tuesday morning 
September 24 on this campus. 


SEPTEMBER 26 
(to be announced) 


OCTOBER 3 
HUMOROUS ANECDOTES IN HAVERHILL 
HISTORY (postponed from summer). Percy 
Holmes, Curator of the Buttonwoods, 
Haverhill Historical Society, will share his 
knowledge with emphasis upon the comical 
side of the local heritage. 


OCTOBER 10 
INSPIRATION, INCUBATION AND 
DISCIPLINE: the creative process. Gertrude 
Dole, who is acomposer of music, a poet, a cook, 
developer of a womans’ support group, 
teacher, will bring her accordian (but not her 
piano), and some of her multiple experiences. 


EASTWARD HO! 


A Series of Armchair Travels to the Far East 

with an insert of herbs. The latter half of 

autumn takes us to the Far East — held in 
+> Lecture Hall A, Classroom Building. 


OCTOBER 17 
EASTERN OVERVIEW: PART I Arthur 
Long, of Methuen, will show slides of his 
travels to China, Indonesia, Singapore, 
Malaysia, Japan and the Himalayahs, with 
scenes in India and Nepal. 


OCTOBER 24 
EAST AND SOUTHEAST OVERVIEW 
PART II: Japan, Philippines, Hong Kong, 
Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore. Professor 
George Bailey, Chairman of the Department 
of English at N.E.C.C. traveled and 
wandered through southeast Asia in June 


and July as the spirit moved him! 


OCTOBER 31 
HIMALAYAN TREKKING: David Barrett 
(who recently traveled with Life Long 
Learning with his wife and mother quite 
tamely to Winterthur) had climbed in the 
Himalayas for three weeks the previous 
year. 


NOVEMBER 7 
M.V.H.S. FESTIVAL OF HERBS: Members 
of the Merrimack Valley Herb Society 
demonstrate many uses of herbs. Taste, see, 
smell and touch herb plants, cooking, crafts, 
books, and even herbal needlecrafts. (LRC 
area) 


NOVEMBER 14 
TREKKING IN JAPAN: N.E.C.C. 
Department of English faculty members 
Catherine Sanderson and Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy climbed in the Japan Alps, 
traveled to Kyoto, Tokyo, Hiroshima, Osaka 
and also saw the three different kinds of 
Japanese theater: Kabuki, Noh and Bunraku 
(adult puppet theater). 


NOVEMBER 21 
AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN JAPAN: 
N.E.C.C. Professor Gerard Morin, his wife, 
nine-year-old son and five-year-old daughter 
lived in an apartment in Tokyo from June 
through December. They enjoyed the 
pleasures and experienced the frustrations of 
Japan’s great capital and learned how to do 
the everyday things differently! 


NOVEMBER 28 
(Thanksgiving Day - no lecture) 


DECEMBER 5 
HOLIDAY PARTY IN COLLEGE 
CAFETERIA. Tony DiPietro and Ken Lang 
have again kindly agreed to provide musical 
entertainment, including Christmas carol 
sing-along. Cross your fingers for no early 
blizzard and come along to start the Holiday 
Season festively. “Ticket” of admission: a 
plate of goodies. 


WORKSHOPS 


PERSONAL THOUGHT PATTERNS 
FOR SUCCESS 
Friday, November 15 
8:30 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
Courtesy of A.T.&T. Bell Labs, we are able to 
offer the videoseminar by Louis Tice About 
Potential Development. These thought- 
provoking tapes offer intriguing insights 
about self-esteem, the subconscious, comfort 
zones, and selective thinking, with practical 
suggestions of things we can do. Workshop 
meets in Library with a lunch break (college 
cafeteria open). 


MEDICARE WORKSHOP 
Tuesday, November 26 
9:00 - 11:45 a.m. 
A practical workshop unravelling the 
complexities of Medicare and Medex 
coverage and payments, also new regulations 
including Medex Balance Billing. Led by 
Robert O’Byck, Coordinator of Beneficiary 
Education, Blue Cross/Blue Shield of 
Massachusetts. Workshop limited to 50. 


“ANECDOTES TO PASS ON 
TO THE FAMILY” 
Tuesday, October 29 
9:00 - 11:30 a.m. 

You have more stories to tell than you may 
realize. Don’t let them fade away; come to 
this workshop on jotting them down 
effectively, led by Nancy Taylor of Rockport, 
MA. Recommended Text: Writing The 
Natural Way by G.L. Rico. 


LIVING WITH ALZHEIMER’S DISEASE 
Monday, November 4 
1:00 p.m. 
Workshop co-sponsored with Elder Services 
of the Merrimack Valley. Coordinated by 
N.E.C.C. Gerontology Professor William 
O’Rourke. 


NATIONAL ISSUES 


FORUM 


Tuesday mornings — 2 mornings per issue 
This fall Northern Essex is participating with 
Bradford and Merrimack Colleges to offer this 
series (part of a National Program). One issue 
will be at each campus; the format will be a 
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forum pane! presentation followed by smaller 
group discussions. Study guides will be 
available for $3.00 each issue. 


September 24 and October 1 
Northern Essex Community College 
Welfare: who should be entitled? 


October 15 & October 22 
Merrimack College 
Taxes: who should pay and why? 


November 12 and November 19 
Bradford College 
Soviets: what is the conflict about? 


TRIPS 


Thursday, September 12 
Green Tree Farm, Merrimac, MA 
(see description in lecture Series) 


Wednesday, October 2 
Ipswich 
Tour Castle Hill (Crane Estate), bring picnic 
lunch. Also, possible tour to Heard Museum 
and Whipple House. Details to be announced. 


Wednesday,October 16 

Boston Theatre Matinee 
“Sullivan and Gilbert,’ Huntington Theatre 
Company. Details to be announced. 


Wednesday, October 30 
China 
Exhibit at Museum of Science 
“7,000 Years of History” with live craftsmen 
exhibiting paper-making, 2-sided embroidery, 
etc. Date and details to be announced. 


OVERNIGHT 
TRIPS 


Tuesday through Thursday 
September 17 - 19 

Two night trip to Shelburne Museum, Vermont 
- staying at the Shelburne Inn, (Lake 
Champlain region of Vermont). C.F.H. trip. 
The Inn is located in the center of town and 
within a one minute walk of four exquisite 
shops including Harington’s, the mail order 
house that features Cob-smoked ham, cheeses 
and gourmet foods. There will be ample 
opportunity to browse. Just down the street we 
will find the Museum and visit it on the second 
day of the tour. The renowned Shelburne 
Museum includes an astonishing collection of 
buildings painstakingly moved to its 45-acre site 
and assembled in the configuration of a colonial 
village. The paddlewheeler “SS Ticonderoga”’ is 
in the center of the museum and is available 
for boarding. There can be a great deal of 
walking but the museum supplies a “train’’ and 
there are many conveniently located benches 
throughout. 


In addition: A sunset tour of Lake Champlain 
looking west to New York state; sing-along 
piano each evening and light entertainment; 
luncheon en route home at elegant Top Notch 
Resort in Stowe and a guided tour of Stowe; A 
guided tour of Shelburne Farms. 


Twin: $180 Triple: $170 Single Room: $195 


Wednesday through Friday 
October 16 - 18 
Two-night trip to Mountain View House, 
Whitefield, New Hampshire, with six live 
professional shows, golf, superb dining with 
new chef this year. $210 double room included. 


NOTE: Please submit your check to “Life-Long 
Learning” along with reservation details as soon 
as possible in envelope addressed “Attention: May 
DiPietro.” 

Please pre-register for all workshops and trips, 
either in person at Thursday lectures at Life- 
Long Learning, NECC, 100 Elliott St., 
Haverhill, MA 01830 or call 374-0721, extension 
286 or 190. All workshops will be held in the 
Library Conference Area unless otherwise 
noted. 
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Topics for discussion 


National Issues Forum 


Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of 
nonpartisan articles outlining the alter- 
natives Americans are facing on three 
critical issues. These topics — Taxes: 
Who Should Pay and Why?; Welfare: 
Who should be entitled to public health?; 
and the Soviets: What is the Conflict 
About? — will be the subjects of discus- 
sion in National Issues Forums sponsored 
by the Domestic Policy Association 
(DPA) in 43 states across the country this 
fall. DPA is a community-based organiza- 
tion aimed at promoting informed public 
opinion and committed to relaying those 
opinions to national policymakers. 

Both here and abroad, much of the cur- 
rent dissatisfaction with the welfare state 
starts with a concern about its rising cost. 
If, as some claim, we are approaching the 
limit to what the country can afford to 
spend on social welfare, then it is par- 
ticularly important to examine what we 
want to accomplish with available 
resources. At the heart of the debate 
about the welfare state are three quite dif- 
ferent views of the public interest, three 
perspectives on who should be entitled to 
public assistance. 

Some want expansion 

Some people believe our current welfare 
program should be expanded. These 
critics-point to the welfare program states 
of Western Europe where various needs, 
such as medical care and minimal pen- 
sions, are met as a matter of right. Ad- 
vocates of the European welfare state 
believe that designing benefit programs 
which people enjoy as their right is good 
social policy: when social benefits are pro- 
vided to everyone, a great many people 
support the welfare state and are willing 
to share its cost. 

Those who want a universal program 
of social benefits view the American 
system as an uneven package of social 
programs which reflects no consistent vi- 
sion of the government’s role. Although 
most middle-class Americans are pro- 
tected against unforeseen calamities such 
as ill health or the death of the family 
breadwinner, we have resisted com- 
_ prehensive insurance, assistance, and 

health care programs which would pro- 
vide the basic decencies to all. Because 
the two chief programs for relieving 
poverty—food stamps and Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC)—are means-tested, the very pro- 
cess of receiving aid is frequently 
demeaning. 

Proponents of a true welfare state ad- 
mit that is expensive and likely to become 
even more so. But to their way of think- 
ing, a wealthy nation can afford to be 
more humane. Compared to most in- 
dustrial nations, our taxes are quite 
modest. 

More help for the needy 

Other critics believe that the social 
welfare system must be changed to pro- 
vide more help to the needy. Currently, 
we are spending four-and-a-half times 
more money on programs such as Social 
Security—which benefit all Americans 
regardless of income—than we are spen- 
ding on programs for the poor. Social 
Security provides generous benefits to 
households with substantial income from 
other sources. One-third of all Social 


Security benefits goto homes where the 
household income is more than $30,000 
a year. While the value of Social Securi- 
ty benefits is guaranteed by cost-of-living 
increases, those who depend upon AFDC 
and food stamps are not similarly pro- 
tected. After adjusting for inflation, 
benefit levels of AFDC have actually 
declined in recent years. 

Proponents of this view, such as Atlan- 
tic Editor James Fallows, make the case 
for providing more to those who need 
public assistance. ‘‘People have different 
claims on public support,” writes Fallow. 
“The people who really need help need 
more than they are now getting. If they 
are to have it, other people must have 
less.”’ 

Some say ‘scale down’ 

People who take a third position pro- 
pose to scale down the current federal 
welfare system. Conservative critics of 
the welfare state have raised the basic 
issue of what the government’s respon- 
sibilities should be. According to Presi- 
dent Reagan, a government that at- 
tempts to provide a vast array of social 
programs is ‘‘overgrown and 
overweight,” and ‘‘should go on a diet.” 
A “‘safety net” for individuals who are in 
dire need is appropriate, but such 
assistance should be reduced to a 
minimum. Concern for the poor should be 
encouraged as a private virtue, not a 
public duty. 


‘Should taxes be raised to 


provide the basic necessities to 
all?’ 


Many critics ot the welfare state believe 
that slower growth rates can be tied to 
the expansion of social welfare programs. 
In countries such as Denmark where 
there is an elaborate welfare state, the 
government has borrowed heavily to sup- 
port its cost. Consequently, payments on 
the national debt in Denmark consume as 
much as 40 percent of the federal budget. 
Whether it is financed by public borrow- 
ing, high taxes, or both, conservative 
critics charge that the welfare state ends 
up consuming the hand that feeds it. 

What are the alternatives? 

Elected officials are reluctant to state 
the alternatives we face in our social pro- 
gram, for each alternative poses a dilem- 
ma and exacts a price. Should taxes be 
raised to provide the basic necessities to 
all? Should existing programs be restruc- 
tured to provide more for the truly needy 
and less for everyone else? Should the 
responsibility for many social needs be 
returned to the community level? 

The first step in this debate is to deter- 
mine what the government’s role in pro- 
viding for the welfare of individuals 
should be. The second step is to reach a 
realistic balance between what we expect 
from the government and what we are 
willing to pay. 


Issues forum is Tuesday 


continued from page 1 

study guides on three urgent national 
issues. This year, the issues for discussion 
are welfare, taxes and American-Soviet 
relations. 

Each of the three colleges will host 
discussion groups on one of the three 
topics. The groups will meet from 9 a.m. 
to 12 p.m. Tuesdays this fall. Northern 
Essex will sponsor presentations on 
“Welfare: Who Should Be Entitled?” 
Sept. 24 and Oct. 1. Merrimack College 
will host talks on ‘‘Taxes: Who Should 
Pay and Why?” Oct. 15 and 22. Bradford 


College will hold forums on “‘The Soviets: 
What Is the Conflict About?” Nov. 12 
and 19. 

The public is encouraged to attend and 
participate. The only charge is a $3 fee per 
issue to cover the cost of the study 
guides. 

For more information on the forum, call 
Arthur Signorelli or Carolyn Reynolds at 
Northern Essex Community College, 
374-0721; Anne Arsenault at Merrimack 
College, 683-7111; or Carol Raiche at 
Bradford College, 372-7161. 


Summer jammed with activity 


Summer life-learning 

The summer program for Life-Long 
Learners was jammed with activity 
ranging from lecture to travel. 

In June, they heard about laughter, 
history and coping. 

Dr. Wesley Haines, author of ‘‘Laughs 
and Limmericks on Aging in Large 
Pring,’’ spoke on writing humor as a 
hobby. Rober Knights talked about the 
history of Lowell as it relates to the Mer- 
rimack River, and Dr. Anne Arsenault 
discussed dealing with bereavement. 

The group went to the Lowell National 
Historic Park for the mill/canal tour with 
trolley and boat rides. They lunched at 
Oliver’s Restaurant and toured the 
Whistler House. A day trip to Capriland’s 
Herb Farm in Ceventry, Cennecticut, was 
another highlight. 

Visit Gloucester 

A trip to Gloucester in July featured a 

visit to Beauport Mansion and Hammond 


U.S. — Soviet 


In several respects, the US-Soviet rela- 
tionship is at a crossroads. In March, 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s ascension to power 
represented the passing of the torch to a 
new generation of Soviet leaders. Accor- 
dingly, this is a particularly fruitful time 
to take a fresh look at the rules according 
to which the United States relates to its 
principle adversary. 

Over the past 40 years, American 
policy toward the Soviets has oscillated 
between two quite different positions, 
containment and detente. Advocates of 
each position tend to take a distinctive 
view of the Soviets, their motivations, 
and their goals. Those who hold a 
pessimistic view of the Russians are con- 
vinced that the Soviet Union is an evil 
and aggressive power bent on world 
domination. Consequently, they believe 
that the US must maintain military 
superiority, and take firm measures to 
contain the Soviets. 

Some say Soviet not implacable 

While not denying the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the United States and 
the USSR, others feel that it is 
tnisleading and dangerous to regard the 
Soviets as an implacable and unrelenting 
enemy. They believe that economic coer- 
cion and a drive for military superiority 
are likely to provoke the Soviets. They ad- 
vocate dealing pragmatically with the 
Soviets as a nation with which we hap- 
pen to have serious differences. 

How these two different perceptions of 
the Soviets color our responses can be il- 
lustrated by examining three spheres of 
US-Soviet relations. 

Struggle against imperialism 

The first involves our response to the 
Soviet Union as an imperialist power 
whose goal is to export its ideology. As 
Congress debates US funds for the con- 
tras, arebel group striving to overthrow 
the Sandinista government, the central 
question is whether the United States 
should intervene in Nicaragua, and if so, 
how? 

Several of the Sandinista leaders are 
avowed Marxists, trained in Cuba and 
sympathetic to the Soviet Union. While 
the United States is not justified in over- 
throwing any government it likes, hard- 
liners believe it is justified in helping to 
overthrow a government which violates 
the personal and political freedoms of its 
own people, and threatens to assist Com- 
munist subversion throughout the region. 

But there is another quite different 
view of events in Central America. 

Many criticize the hard-liners, rejected 
their habit of labeling all leftist govern- 
ments in the Third World as Soviet pup- 

pets. In their view, this is a dangerously 


Castle. ‘‘Mall the Killer; Man the Friend’’ 
was the subject of a talk by June Spurk. 
Margaret Roberts shared information 
about places to visit in the Berkshires. 
The experiences of those attending 
elderhostels were discussed by Betty 
Green and Zilpha Braids. 
Travel to Berkshires 

Life-Long Learners took a two-night 
trip to the Berkshires in August, visiting 
the Sterling and Clark Museum, the 
Shaker Museum and the Norman 
Rockwell Museum. Afterward they at- 
tended a Tanglewood concert. 

On the lighter side, they watched slide 
shows, one about the Shelburne Museum, 
and the other a set of favorite slides 
shown by photographer members. They 
heard Anne Wiehe, UNICEF director, 
talk about the agency’s involvement in 
relief to the hungry in Eithopia. 


at crossroads 


simplistic view which overestimates the 
Soviet Union and its worldwide ambitions 
and underestimates indigenous revolu- 
tions. The Sandinistas, after all, are the 
legitimate choice of the Nicaraguan peo- 
ple. As much as we might dislike the San- 
dinista government, it is a regime that en- 
joys broad public support. Morever, by 
supporting rebel groups such as the con- 
tras, the United States is mimicking the 
worst habits of the Soviet Union. What 
we should do instead is remain true to our 
commitment to _ political  self- 
determination. 
Economic sanctions? 

The second sphere of US-Soviet rela- 
tions is the arena of international trade 
and cultural exchange. For the first time 
since US-Soviet trade was curtailed 
following the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan in 1979, representatives of 
the two countries are currently engaged 
in discussion of how trade might be ex- 
panded, There is no question that we can 
help ourselves economically by expanding 
the sales of American products to the 
Soviet Union. But the profit motive 
should not be the only reason to do so. In 
the words of Senator Charles Mathias (R- 
Md), ‘‘We should not isolate ourselves 
from Soviet society, but should seek in- 
stead to engage it in the most varied ways 
on the widest of fronts.” 

Hard-liners take the contrary view, that 
in all of our relations with the Soviets, we 
cannot forget who we are dealing with. In 
the words of Midge Decter, an advocate 
of containment, “‘As painful as it might 
be to certain sectors of this nation, 
economic sanctions are likey to be effec- 
tive with the Soviets. The important 
thing, from this view, is that we should 
not do anything that bolsters the Soviet 
regime, or enhances their military might. 
The arms race between the superpowers 
is the third sphere of US-Soviet relations. 
While everyone agrees on the overall goal 
of enhancing the nation’s security, peo- 
ple differ over the meaning of security 
and the best means to that end. 

Those who view the Soviets as an 
unrelentingly hostile power regard the 
Soviet military buildup of the past 20 
years as a step toward world domination. 
Since, in the view of the hard-liners, the 
Soviets are likely to engage in arms con- 
trol talks only if they are behind in the 
arms race, people who take this position 
insist upon maintaining a strategic 

advantage. continued on page 28. 
Editor's note: The issues related to the se- 
cond panel on taxes — “Who Should Pay 
and Why?” Oct. 15 and 22 at Bradford 
College will be published in the Oct. 8 
issue of the Observer. 
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Counseling 


Transfer Day is Nov. 26 


Director of Counseling Elizabeth 
Coyne has announced the annual Trans- 
fer College Day will be Tuesday, Nov. 26, 
in the college cafeteria from 10 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. 

Representatives from 48 colleges will 
be present to talk with prospective stu- 
dents. Coyne says the occasion gives the 
opportunity to learn first-hand about re- 
quirements for transfer, costs, scho- 
larships and other aid available. 

For more information, contact the 
counseling office, room 118, student 
center, or call 178 or 179. 

Participating private local and Boston 
area colleges include: Amherst College, 
Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Brandeis 
University, Curry College, Emmanuel 
College, Gordon College, Harvard- 
Radcliffe, Lesley College, Maharishi In- 
ternational Academy, Mass. College of 
Pharmacy, Mass. Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Merrimack College, Montserrat 
School of Visual Art, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, New England College, New Hamp- 
shire College, Northeastern University, 
Notre Dame College, Regis College, 
Rivier College, Simmons College, Smith 
College, St. Anselm's College, Stonehill 
College, Suffolk University, Tufts Uni- 
versity, Wellesley College, Wentworth 
College, Wheelock College and Williams 
College. 

Those state colleges to be represented 
are Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 
State College, Framingham State Col- 
lege, Mass. Maritime Academy, North 


Adams State College, Salem State Col- 
lege, Westfield State College, Worcester 
State College, Lowell University, Uni- 
versity of Mass.Amherst, University of 
Mass./Boston, Southeastern Mass. Uni- 
versity, Keene State College, Plymouth 
State College, University of New Hamp- 
shire. 


Open House notes 


Salve Regina, the Newport College in 
Rhode Island, is planning an open house 
program Sunday, Sept. 29, from 1 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. 

Refreshments, admissions information, 
a campus overview and tours will be 
provided. 

Information will be presented by 
members of the faculty and staff on 
academic offerings, athletics, career plan- 
ning and placement, financial aid and 
residence. 
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Emerson College will have an open 
house Sunday, Oct. 6. Students are in- 
vited to attend from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Emerson is a four-year college devoted 
to communication arts and sciences. 
Visitors will have the opportunity to 
discuss academic programs with faculty, 
attend sessions on financial aid and ad- 
missions, meet current students and tour 
the campus. 


Health Service staff and hours: 


Student Health Service information 


Pat Kepschull, R.N., Director — Monday to Friday 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Connie Christmas, R.N., Assistant — Monday to Friday 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Dr. Richard Traister, Medical Director — Tuesdays 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Dr. George Pentoliros, Staff Physician — Wednesday 10 to 11:30 a.m. 


Keep yourself healthy 


by Kathy Kowal and Joe Murphy 

Director Pat Kepschull, R.N., hopes 
that this year faculty and students will 
become more aware of these health ser- 
vices located in the student center, room 
135. It operates Monday through Friday 
with walk-in services and access to 
qualified doctors and nurses. 

Also available are many flyers for more 
personal issues with referrals to many 
other services in the area. All counseling 
and services are free. Everyone involved 
encourages you to take part and ‘‘keep 
yourself healthy.” 

We'd also like to welcome Shelly 
Leavitt to the student counseling ser- 
vices. She is a graduate intern from Leslie 
College, Cambridge, with a major in 
counseling psychology. She will be 
available in the health resource center, 
room 135 student center Tuesdays and 
Fridays from 8 am. to 4 p.m. and 
Wednesdays from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. for free 
consultation, counseling, and resource 
information. For other times, contact the 
health office. 

Some of the free services include crisis 
intervention, referrals, consultation, 
reference library, stress management and 
study skills. 

Come to the health resource center 
room 135, student center or call 374-0721, 
ext. 195, Monday through Friday 8:30 
am. to 4:30 p.m. to make an 
appointment. 


DIRECT SERVICES 
First Aid, emergency care 
Physician consultation 
Temperature, blood pressure 
Height, weight 
Throat cultures 
Urine cultures 
Pregnancy testing 
Pap smears ($3.00 charge) 


IMMUNIZATIONS: 
(TD) Tetanus/diphtheria 
(MMR) Measles, mumps, rubella 
TB (tuberculosis) Mantoux testing 
Screenings: 
Vision 
Anemia 
Diabetes 
COUNSELING & REFERRALS 
Crisis intervention 
Substance abuse 
Emotional problems 
Rape/physical abuse 
Venereal disease 
Family planning 
Nutrition 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
CPR (cardio/pulmonary/resuscitation) 
Heimlich maneuver (choking) 
Breast self-exam 
Nutrition 
Health film/lectures 
Health resource materials 
Information on school insurance/claims 
procedure 


Soviet perceptions vary 


Continued from page 27. 

Others regard this as a dangerous and 
provocative policy. They see the Soviet 
military buildup not as an attempt to 
gain military superiority but rather as a 
response to the American arms buildup. 
In their view, this is as good a time as 
any, and better than most, to negotiate 
with the Soviets to contain the arms race, 
to take the first step toward an eventual 
reduction in arms. Because Gorbachev is 
under great pressure to improve the pro- 
duction of agricultural and consumer 
goods, he would welcome a halt in the 
arms race which is consuming so much of 
the USSR’s energies and resources. 

Whatever the merits of these two 


perspectives, the difference between them 
is cause for concern. George Kennan, 
former US ambassador to Moscow, 
remarked several years ago that “we can 
no longer permit this great conflict of 
outlook and opinion to go unreconciled. 
_.. We can no longer carry on safely or 
effectively with the Soviet Union without 
the creation of a wider consensus.” 


Considering the gravity of these 
issues—ones that hinge on our percep- 
tions of the Soviets, their intentions, and 
their likely reactions to our actions—it is 
a matter of some importance to makeup 
our minds about who the Soviets are. 
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NECC College Community — 


New Counseling Service 

by Paul Heffernan 
North Essex Health Resource Center is 
proud to announce a new community ser- 
vice located at Nothern Essex Communi- 
ty College. We offer consultation and 
referral for: 
¢ Life’s Transitions 
¢ Stress Management 
¢ Creative Problem-Solving 
¢ Goal Setting 
¢ Assertiveness Training 
¢ Issues of Loss 
¢ Relationship Issues 
¢ Parental Effectiveness 
e Increased Self Awareness 
¢ Professional Development for Human 
Service Providers 
The program was effective Sept. 11, 

1985. For further information or to 
arrange an appointment call 374-0721, 


extensions 178 or 179. These counseling 
services are free to NECC students. 

The University of Massachusetts, 
Boston, plans a special management open 
house Oct. 3 from 3-7 p.m. Visitors may 
meet and talk with faculty and staff to 
find out about academic programs, advis- 
ing and other services. The session will 
be at the Healey Library on the harbor 
campus. 


Information will be available about 
undergraduate concentrations including 
accounting, decision sciences, general 
management, management of human 
resources, management of information 
systems, manufacturing operations 
management, marketing, private finan- 
cial management, public management 
and service operations management. 
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Sandra DeVellis is a single parent, 
instructor in child psychology and 
co-director for 15 years of a pre-school 
program, who would love to share ex- 
periences with other parents. We are all 
experts in this area of our life and have 
something to offer others. She is also 
available for counseling and support 


parenting problems. 


Day and time: Monday and Wednesday 
from 8:30 to 9 and 10 and 11 a.m.; Thurs- 
day from 8 to 9 a.m,; and Friday, 8:30 to 
9 a.m. in Room C370, or call phone ext. 
211; or contact the counseling office, 
Room F-118 student center, 374-0721 ext. 
178. 
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Cindy Crivaro is not a lawyer, but she 
has earned her master’s degree in criminal 
justice. She has done extensive research 
and would like to be helpful to students 
with legal questions and concerns. THIS 
IS NOT A SCHEDULED GROUP. 

Day and time: Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday, from 10:00 to 11:00 a.m. (by 
appointment only). Appointments can be 
made in the counseling office (one day in 


advance) Room F118 at ext. 178, student 
center; or call phone ext. 161 in Room 
C-364. 
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Behavioral science faculty members are 
available for personal counseling. To 
schedule an appointment, please come to 
the counseling center, Room F-118, stu- 
dent center or call 374-0721, ext. 178 or 
179. The counselors’ schedules for 
appointments are as follows: 


¢ Jim Bradley — Tuesday, 11:00 a.m. 
to noon. 

¢ Bill O’Rourke — Tuesday, 12 to 1 
p.m. 
¢ Paula Strangie — Monday, Wednes- 


Making Career Decisions 


Center, Room 118, College Center. 
All workshops are free. 


Northern Essex Community College. 


For people who are in the process of making career choices or changes. A two- 
part workshop. Both parts are required. 


,, Thursday Sept. 12 and 19 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Tuesdays Sept. 17 and 24 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
Wednesday Oct. 2 and 9 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
Fridays Oct. 11 and 18 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Fridays Nov. 1 and 8 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Wednesdays Nov. 6 and 13 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
Friday Dec. 6 and 13 11:30 to 1:30 p.m. 

Resume Workshop 
Wednesday Sept. 11 12 to 1 p.m. 

Interviewing Techniques 
Wednesday Sept. 18 12 to 1 p.m. 

Job Search Strategies 
Wednesday Sept. 25 12 to 1 p.m. 


To sign up for the workshops, call 374-0721, ext 178, or come to the Counseling 


The workshops are presented by M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of career development, 


day and Friday from 11 a.m. to noon. 

¢ John Whittle — Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 9 to 10 a.m. 

Peter Flynn is available as a back-up to 
the above mentioned counselors. 

The schedules listed above for the 
behavioral science faculty members for 
personal advising are flexible. If you wish 
to see a personal counselor and you are 
not available during the dates and times 
above, please come to the counseling 
office and we will make other 
arrangements. 


Campus news 


WRAZ managers promise exciting year 


by Tim Peterson 

WRAZ, campus radio station, has 
acquired new equipment which includes 
a state of the art turn table as well as a 
laser disk player and a mixing board. 


It is now possible to use one studio for 
production and the other for 
broadcasting. 


Assistant General Manager Mike 
Paoletta says, “I am overjoyed with the 
new equipment.’’ The management of 
WRAZ is also hoping to be able to broad- 
cast in stereo before long. 


General Manager Lou Yarid says, 
“This is only the beginning for WRAZ. 
What you will hear will blow your mind. 
We're building a future for the benefit of 
the station and the student body as a 
whole.”’ 

Program Director Scott Truesdale 
says, ‘‘This will be an interesting year 
with new equipment. We try to play a 
wide range of music from Van Morrison 
to Iron Maiden. The new DJ’s are 
excellent.” 

Secretary Ray Bonanno is extremely 
psyched about this coming year. ‘‘There 
is a lot of good new talent,’’ he says. 


Strut your stuff 
at jazz competition 


The dream to ‘strut your stuff” in 
front of a national television audience or 
a crowd of 50,000 enthusiastic jazz 
devotees is not as impossible as it first 
appears. In fact, it’s as easy as whistlin’ 
Dixie. 

The sixth annual Southern Comfort 
Collegiate Dixieland Jazz Competition — 
a national talent hunt to discover 
America’s best new collegiate Dixie 
troupe — offers what most college musi- 
cian’s consider a dream come true. 

Past Southern Comfort Champions, 
two of whom had never played a Dixie 
tune prior to the competition, have had 
the opportunity to perform with the likes 
of actors/musicians Hal Linden (‘Barney 
Miller’), Conrad Janis (Mindy’s father 
from ‘‘Mock and Mindy’’) and Tommy 
Newsom, assistant musical director of 
“The Tonight Show.’’ Most of the musi- 
cians also received tremendous media ex- 
posure on such national TV shows as 
“Good Morning America,”’ The “‘Today 
Show” and the “Merv Griffin Show.” 


In addition to a national concert/media 
tour, the winning college group receives 
$1,000 individual scholarships and a 
$1,000 grant to their school’s music 
department from contest sponsor 
Southern Comfort, a distilled spirit whose 
heritage parallels that of Dixeland jazz. 
The National Association of Jazz 
Educators (NAJE) co-sponsors the an- 
nual competition. 


Audition cassettes must be received no 
later than Friday, Nov. 15. For more in- 
formation and entry kit write the com- 
petition at: 211 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 
or call 312/280-7000. 


Any college musician can assemble a 
jazz ensemble and compete. Based on 
audition cassettes which must be less 
than 20 minutes and include rendition of 
the Dixieland standard “‘South Rampart 
Street Parade,’ three bands will be 
selected to compete in a live ‘‘Battle of 
the Dixie jazz bands’ in Anaheim, 
California, Jan. 9 to 12. 


Amesbury band is hot 


by Debra McDonald 


One of the hottest acts around is an 
energy packed band called Mid Life 
Crisis. It was formed about one year ago 
in Amesbury. The members originally 
met while working on the play, ‘‘South 
Pacific,’’ which was being performed in 
the surrounding towns. 

Mid Life Crisis consists of five 
members, mostly all Amesbury based, 
who specialize in their version of folk 
music and golden rock ’n roll. Lead 
guitarist and vocalist Mike Corcoran and 
his wife, Kathy, also a vocalist, agree that 
there is still a large audience for their 
brand of music. Some of their most re- 
quested songs include ‘‘Bye Bye Love,” 
“Earth Angel,’’ ‘“‘The Lions Sleeps 
Tonight” and “‘All of You,” all which were 
very popular in the 50’s. 

Upon meeting the band members, it 
was easy to see why they are such a great 
success. Their personalities are blended 
together. Besides Mike and Kathy, the 
band includes Denise Millette, a mother 
of two who also runs a day care center. 
Denise also does vocals but claims she is 
the comedic relief in the group. Having 
a very out-going and bubbly personality, 
she explained that after a couple of sets 
the band needs to unwind, and she keeps 
everyone smiling. 


Also contributing their musical talents 
are Steve Chase and Dave Pancost. Steve 
is the only one who does not live in the 
Amesbury area. He is presently living in 
Sandown, N.H. Being a very versatile 
performer, he not only does bass vocals 
but also plays the clarinet, saxaphone and 
the guitar with vivid determination. In 
the past, Steve played in a high school 
band and recently played several local 
coffee houses. 


The most recent member to join Mid 
Life Crisis is Dave Pancost. Although 
Dave hasn’t been in the band very long, 
he is quite serious about his work, and en- 
joys working with the rest of the 
entourage. 


Mid Life Crisis has done local work in 
the past weeks which includes The Mill 
Restaurant and Lounge in downtown 
Amesbury. The group will be returning 
to the Mill again on Oct. 2. Previously 
they were at the Chase House on Picker- 
ing Warf playing to a sell out crowd. 

This exciting band is readily available 
for private parties, functions, weddings 
and dances. Anyone interested may call 
either Mike Corcoran at (617) 388-1319, 
or Steve Chase at (603) 887-3173. 


Huston directs Nicholson 


by Paul Heffernan 

“Prizzi’s Honor” is Director John 
Huston’s black comedy variation on the 
Godfather theme. Huston touches all the 
bases of the genre, including loyalty, 
honor, love, death and the Family. 

Jack Nicholson plays the Family en- 
forcer, the amiable but dumb Charley 
Partana. Kathleen Turner as a free-lance 
hit-woman (hit person?) proves two 
things. First, that the Family is an equal 
opportunity employer, and second, she 
shows us that she is an excellent actress 
and the equal of Nicholson’s love-struck 
Charley Partana. 


Anjelica Huston is hilarious as the 
granddaughter of the Family don, who 
has dishonored the Family, Nicholson, 
and herself in the past. 

Family honor and loyalty are what this 
movie seeks to define, in a subtly ironic 
way. John Huston succeeds in gradually 
defining each character’s perception of 
honor by the last reel. 

Huston (Anjelica), Nicholson and 
Turner wind their way through the twists 
and turns of this convoluted Brooklyn 
moral fable. Even if you're not a Jack 
Nicholson fan, this slow-paced black 
comedy is worth the trip to the box office. 
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THE HOOTERS 
NERVOUS NIGHT debuts 


Hooters offer new sound 


by Laurie Steward & RoseMary Rafuse 
The Hooters “Nervous Night” 

“Nervous Night,’’ the latest release 
from The Hooters, is a fresh new sound 
from the world of music. This five man 
band from Philadelphia has produced an 
album brimming over with hits. 

Their style is indefinable, changing 
from song to song. From the upbeat 
“And We Danced” to the pounding 
melody of ‘‘Hanging on a Heartbeat” to 


Culture 
Horror film d 


by Richard Levesque 

“The Return of the Living Dead,” star- 
ring Clu Gulager, James Karen, and De- 
trek Gibson. Directed by Dan O'Bannon. 

Gore is all too often passed for horror. 
Shower stabbings in “Psycho” are one 
thing. Mass decapitations, rotting corp- 
ses, and brain devouring cadavers are of 
an entirely different genre. It’s gross and 
so is director Dan O’Bannon's brain (or 
in this case, brainless) child. ‘‘The Re- 
turn of the Living Dead.”’ 

What is most infuriating about this 
film is that it should be good. Co-written 
by John Russo (author of cult novel, 


the haunting rhythms of ‘‘All You Zom- 
bies,”’ ease with a feeling all its own. The 
underlining strain of the mandolin, played 
by Eric Bazilian, is present through the 
entire album, giving us a unique mixture 
of folk and rock, trimmed with rich pop 
that offers something new every time it 
is listened to. 

“Nervous Night’ is a wonderfully 
diverse album which no music lover 
should be without. 


to go 
isappoints 


It's an amusing angle that evokes a 
couple of laughs, but it’s never sup- 
ported throughout the whole film. In- 
stead, repulsive punks and drooling 
zombies that growl phrases like, “Tina, I 
know you're here. I can smell your 
brains,”’ become the focal points of Ban- 
non's humor. Also tasteless is an attack 
scene where the zombies storm a funeral 
parlor while the soundtrack belts out 
The Cramp’s “Surfin’ Dead." The scene 
is supposed to be a featured piece of 
comedy, but the overall grossness turns 
it sour, along with the rest of the ha-ha's, 
after about 30 seconds. 


‘I can smell your brains.’ 


“Night of the Living Dead”), Rudy Ricci, 
and Russell Strevier, ‘“‘The Return of the 
Living Dead” does have enough fright to 
drive the bravest of people batty. But 
thanks to a devolved and mindless Ban- 
non screenplay, the film leans too heavi- 
ly on gore for its effect. 


Right up there with Bannon's horror 
bag is his alleged sense of humor. 
According: to Bannon and one of his 
characters, ‘The Return of the Living 
Dead” is a “true film” which reveals the 
“true facts’ behind George Romero's 
brilliant film triology, ‘Night of the Liv- 
ing Dead," “Dawn of the Dead”, and “Day 
of the Dead”. 


Perhaps the reason why “The Return 
of the Living Dead” fails miserably at ev- 
erything is because Bannon tries to force 
out what came naturally to Romero, With 
only $2 million, Romero put together 
“Dawn of the Dead,” a horrifying film 
that looked and felt eight times its worth. 
“The Return of the Living Dead,” on the 
other hand, employs everything from a 
multi-million dollar budget to a top- 
notch group of actors, and still fails be- 
cause the director in this case tries to 
ram Romero's underground feeling out 
into the open. It’s a grave mistake — a 
mistake which causes the downfall of 
the film and, ultimately, the sensibility of’ 
an otherwise good horror movie. 


R.E.M. releases fables 


Karon A. Kordaszewski 

“Fables of the Reconstruction,” is the 
latest release from R.E.M. The music is 
fairly upbeat and will always keep your 
feet tapping. If you've never heard of 
R.E.M. or at lcast not in the past year, 
then go out and buy this record, it’s de- 
finitely one of their best and hopefully 


not their last. The album contains the 
two singles “Can't get there from here” 
and “Maps and Legends." Although none 
of the songs made the Top Forty list, 
R.E.M. has caught enough attention from 
their L.P: to have had a great outcome at 
their last concert. “Fables of the Recon- 
struction" can be found on IRS records. 


Cam 
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Host of problems dash Sox pennant dreams 


by John Foley 

It’s mid-September and once again the 
exuberance and high hopes our boys from 
the Fenway burst out of spring training 
with this season didn’t even last through 
the month of August, never mind carry 
into October. 

And it’s right around this time every 
season (maybe a little earlier this year) 
that Red Sox junkies everywhere begin 
the annual ritual of picking apart the past 
season and trying to figure out what went 
wrong. 

Trouble in the front office 

First of all, most of the team’s problems 
stem from the ineffectiveness and 
inefficiency of the ownership and the 
front office. And by far their most 
miserable failure this season was in fill- 
ing the manager’s vacancy. 

John McNamara is probably a decent 
guy, but these qualities are tremendous 
handicaps in his profession, especially 
with this team. 

Of course McNamara doesn’t command 
the same salary as Billy Martin or Earl 
Weaver. And it’s a good bet this was a 
major consideration in his hiring. 

It’s also a good bet money will be a ma- 
jor consideration in his returning to the 
club next year. It’s truly an unfortunate 


_ Knights crush 


by Joe Murphy 

Credit the understatement of the year 
to baseball coach Mike Rowinski. He said, 
“We're gonna score some runs this 
season.’”” He proved that Sept. 18 
crushing of Wentworth Institute 33-2. 

This was their fourth scrimmage of the 
season. The NECC Knights upped their 
record to 3-1 in Wednesday’s pounding. 

“T’ve never seen a team hit the ball as 
hard as we did,” said the coach. “Their 
pitching was not as bad as it might seem. 
My guys were telling me that the other 
pitchers were throwing hard but right 
down the pipe. ‘We're a good fastball hit- 
ting club.” They did walk 15 in the scrim- 
mage, and after every walk the next bat- 
ter would get a hit.” 

The Knights had 33 runs on 18 hits, 
there were five home runs by Scott 
Dumas, Richie Salios, Mike Gibson, Mark 
Piccarillo and a grand slam by Glen 
McInntosh. 

“Wentworth’s coach didn’t want to 
quit. He had just started the program at 
the school. I don’t think the next scrim- 
mage against them will be so easy. The 
coach wants to work with his team to im- 
prove so nobody will be discouraged. 

“Their field had stands in the outfield. 
A hit into the bleachers was a double. 
They (the bleachers) were pretty close to 
the plate, about 270 feet. Some of those 
doubles may have been outs in another 
park,” Rowinski said. 


“This may well be the best team I’ve 
had in a long time,” says Mike Rowinski. 
“T had 40 guys come out for the fall 
season and of the 20 that made it, 
everyone can play. There are battles for 
positions all around. Our hitting is our 
number one strength. We have some guys 
who can really hit the ball.” Rowinski 
said after the Monday Sept. 16 game. 

In the third scrimmage of the season, 


1985 Fall Baseball Schedule 
PRESIDENT: John R. Dimitry 
HEAD COACH: Michael Rowinski 
DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS: Jack Hess 
COLORS: Blue and Gold 
MASCOT: Knights 
Day Date Opponent Where Time 
Thur. Sept. 26 Wentworth Institute NECC 3:30 
Wed. Oct. 2 University of Lowell* Lowell 4 and 6 
Sat Oct. 5 Merrimack College* NECC 11 and 1 
Wed. Oct. 9 Daniel Webster College NECC 3:30 
Mon. Oct. 14 NECC Invitational NECC 10, 12, 2 
Tournament 
@OCSOOR%: 
SOOOSHSSHEDSOSSSOT BIO SEEDS 


state of affairs because everyone knows 
that what this team needs is an 
aggressive, disciplinarian manager who 
can whip the Sox into proper physical 
condition and give the team what it has 
needed for ever so long — an attitude 
transplant. 
No bullpen help 

Their other major failure this year was 
in not procuring any bullpen help. 

A consistent stopper in the bullpen is 
almost a necessity these days, especially 
if you intend to contend, something the 
front office, by some of its strange moves, 
has yet to confirm in the minds of some. 

It’s no secret the Red Sox had to be 
dragged kicking and screaming into free- 
agency, and they have had some bad ex- 
periences with it. Bill Campbell and Mike 
Torrez are just two expensive 
investments that never paid off. But if 
you can’t trade your way to what you 
need, free-agents must be considered. 

A top-notch reliever should be a top- 
notch priority because all too often they 
spell the difference between losing a game 
and saving a game, something Marc Clear 
has made painfully clear time and again 
this season. 

Of course finding the right manager 
and a quality relief man is not an easy 


Wentworth 


the NECC Knights upped their record to 
2-1 with a 17-0 slaughtering of Bunker 
Hill Community College. Keith Davis 
went the distance for NECC. Davis 
struck out ten and gave up two hits in 
seven innings of work. Glen McInntosh 
of Haverhill went three for four with five 
RSI’s and a mammoth three-run homer. 
Dean Milinazzo of Dracut was three for 
three with all three hits going for extra 
bases. 

When asked about the double-header on 
Saturday against Southern Maine, 
Rowinski said, ‘We lost the first scrim- 
mage 1-0. We stranded 14 runners and 
had a few other tough breaks. We were 
hitting the ball hard, but always right at 
3omebody. We came back in the second 
scrimmage to beat them 12-5. Our defense 
was excellent. 


“T have eight or nine people I can use 
as pitchers. We will score some runs. 
There’s no doubt about about that. Our 
team will go as far as our pitching will 
take us. 


“Like I said before, our hitting is 
outstanding. The batting order is strong 
from the first position through the ninth 
and I have 12 or 13 guys I can flip-flop 
interchangeably. 


“We have some tough scrimmages this 
season. North Shore Community College, 
U Lowell and Merrimack College are 
strong. We’ve shown that we are an all 
around good ball club. My guys have 
played with and against each other in the 
past. Most all of them were all-stars at 
their high school level. They’re all com- 
petitors and they play well as a team and 
have great attitudes.” 

““My outlook of the team is that we are 
outstanding. I feel we are at our 
strongest. All 20 players are good and can 
play,” says an optimistic Mike Rowinski. 


task, but let’s face it, they’re just about 
impossible if you don’t try. 
Prehistoric ideas? 

A glaring example of how tightly the 
Sox management can cling to its 
prehistoric ideas is the Rick Miller situa- 
tion. Dwight Evans has been inconsistent 
and even down-right terrible at times this 
year. But rather than show a little im- 
agination and maybe platoon him with 
Rick Miller, the front office acts like it’s 

afraid Evans might take his ball and go 
home if they tell him right field isn’t his 
exclusive property anymore. 

Meantime, a talented hitter like Miller, 
who is too good a ball player and making 
too much money to sit on the bench all 
year is wasted doing just that. 

It’s even more amazing he wasn’t called 
on when Armas was hurt. It’s obvious the 
front office considers him a malcontent. 
He is on their list and that’s that. 

‘Only in Boston’ 

As one disgrunted Sox fan puts it, “On- 
ly in Boston.” 

But despite management’s short- 
coming, the team was still able to provide 
a worthwhile season. 

Wade Boggs established himself as the 
premier hitter in all of baseball and pro- 
vided interest and excitement with his 
28-game hitting streak — the longest in 
the majors this season. 

And “Oil Can” Boyd emerged this 
season as @ top-notch pitcher who not 
only can win games and strike out bat- 
ters with respectable consistency, but can 
also provide a little color and controver- 
sy in doing so. 


Bill Buckner continues to prove he is 
worth two or three Dennis Eckersleys. 
Mike Easler and Rick Gedman showed 
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BASEBALL COACH Mike Rowinski 


Charlie Hustle does it 


that this team will be solid at DH and 
catcher for a long time. 

And a special thanks to the bullpen for 
leaving no doubt where this team needs 
help. 

Highlight of 85 

And not to forget the highlight of the 
‘85 season, their 17-2 stretch after the All 
Star break that catapulted them to within 
two games of the league-leading Toronto 
Blue Jays. 

Unfortunately, though the time also 
marked the end of the beginning and 
prepared fans for the beginning of the 
end, once again at the hands of those 
dreaded Yankees. 

For as sure as the sun rises you knew 
that when the Sox opened the season with 
a three-game sweep of those same 
Yankees that somewhere down the road 
of 1985, when it really mattered, the 
Bronx Bombers would return the favor. 
And so they did. 

In early August, when both teams were 
threatening the Blue Jays’ lead and both 
were in positions to make the move, the 
Yanks returned that early season favor 
in spades by sweeping five games from 
the Sox. 

Straight from the cellar 

This propelled the Yankees into perma- 
nent contention and sent the Sox off in 
the other direction, headed straight for 
the cellar of the American League East. 

The only reason they won’t make it all 
the way is because the Cleveland Indians 
are already there holding a long-term 
lease. 

So the Sox can once again look forward 
to the best seats in the house for this 
year’s post-season play in front of the 


Pete Rose breaks record 


by Steven Wadlin 

On Wednesday, Sept. 11, Pete Rose 
broke Ty Cobb’s base hit record of 4,191 
when he drilled a single into left-center 
field. He broke the record at his home 
field in Cincinnati and the Reds’ fans 
could not have been happier. After Rose 
tied the record against the Chicago Cubs 
Sunday, Sept. 8, he went hitless in his 
next six at bats until his first appearance 
against the St. Louis Cardinals on Sept. 
11. He took a 2-1 fastball that was a lit- 
tle bit up in the strike zone from Car- 
dinal’s pitcher Eric Show and slammed 
it into left-center field for a single and 
pandemonium broke loose. 

The standing room only crowd gave 
Rose a long standing ovation, showing 
their appreciation to a man who has done 
so much for the game of baseball. Pete 
Rose Jr. came on the field and hugged his 
father and with the people cheering his 


name and his son by his side, Pete really 
didn’t know what to do. He then began 
to cry. It was no doubt a very special mo- 
ment in Pete’s life and a great moment 
for baseball. 


At the beginning of this season, Rose 
was asked how he felt having the record 
within striking distance. His reply was 
simple: “All you have to do is get 200 hits 
a year for 20 years, then get 192 more.” 
This is much easier said than done. The 
old record of 4,191 base hits held by Cobb 
stood in the record books for 57 years. It 
takes an extremely talented ballplayer 
with stamina, dedication and love of the 
game to make this kind of mark in the 
record books. Pete Rose has all of those 

ities. That is the reason baseball fans 
call him Charlie Hustle and that is the 
name that just became immortal. 
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Soccer team forfeits game 
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SOCCER PRACTICE. 


Patriots have 
no offense 


by Thomas G. Pipan 

The New England Patriots had no of- 
fense in this past Sunday’s game against 
the Chicago Bears. At Soldiers Field, the 
Bears could read the Patriots’ offense like 
a book. Tony Eason was repeatingly be- 
ing sacked, or scrambling to unload a 
useless pass. 

The Bears’ defense was great, letting 
the Patriots offensive unit cross the 50 
year line only one in the game. The bright 
spot for the Patriot offense was when 


Eason threw a perfect pass to a sprinting 
Craig James, who ran for a touchdown. 
It was a 90 yard pass play, breaking a 
Patriots’ past record, and a Soldiers Field 
record. 

Rich Camarillo raised his punting 
average with a 75-yard kick. The Patriots 
will need the strong blocking of John 
Hannan in future games to give Hason 
and the Patriot receivers a chance to put 
some points on the board, as well as to 

. give the Patriots defense a rest. 


Explore Plum Island 


Explore Plum Island via a boardwalk 
trail. Enjoy views of sea, marsh, dunes, 
woods and swamp with Anne Tunstall, 
naturalist. The trip will be Sunday, Sept 
29, from 1 to 4 p.m. Tuition is $10 plus 
a $6 registration fee. Pre-registration is 
required. Offered by Northern Essex 
Community College. Call Division of Con- 
tinuing Education at (617) 374-0721, ext. 
245. 
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Hl 1985 "Fall Soccer Schedule wal 
PRESIDENT: John R. Dimitry 
i DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS: Jack Hess 
HEAD COACH: Angelo Roumeliotis 
i ASST. COACH: Angelo Cassanelli 
q AFFILIATIONS: GBSCC 
| 
| 


COLORS: Blue and Gold 
MASCOT: Knights 


— File photo. 


ANDREA WOODBURY, women’s 
coach, will be training the Lady Knights 
for basketball. — File photo. 


Block Island Bike Trip 
Oct. 5, 6 


Contact Nancy Brown 
extension 245 


Day Date Opponent Where’ Time 
ur. Sept. 12 Southern Maine Tech. Maine 4 p.m. 
| aa Sept. 13 Daniel Webster College NECC 4 p.m. i 
on. Sept. 16 Wentworth Institute NECC 4 p.m. 
Wea Sept. 18 Emerson College Boston 4 p.m. 
Fri. Sept. 20 N.H. Vo-Tech N.H. 4 p.m. 
Mon. Sept. 23 Mass. College of NECC 4 pm 
| Pharmacy al 
Fri. Sept. 27 ~ Bunker Hill C.C. Boston 4 p.m. 
Mon. Sept. 30 Cape Cod C.C. NECC 4 p.m. 
e. Oct. 1 Becker Jr. College NECC 4 p.m. 
ur. Oct. 3 Greenfield C.C. G-field 4 pm 
vic Oct. 5 Cape Cod C.C. C.Cod 12 p.mfj 
ontes -Oct..7 Daniel Webster College NECC 4 p.m. 
i. Oct. 11 Bunker Hill C.C. NECC 4pm. 
t. Oct. 12 Wentworth Institute Boston 1 p.m. B 
ur. Oct. 17 Mass. College of Boston 4 p.m. 
| Pharmacy | 
t. Oct. 19 Emerson College NECC ee aaa | 
Sat. Oct. 26 GBSCC Tournament TBA 
Sun. Oct. 27 GBSCC Tournament TBA i e m. 


> by Jeff Jones 


Psyched up and ready for action was 


- the general feeling of the NECC Soccer 


team as they geared up their 1985 season 
against South Maine Tech. Unfortunate- 
ly, only half the team actually found the 
playing field. 

According to the team’s Head Coach 
Angelo Roumeliotis, poor directions had 
the team searching every corner of S. 
Portland, for their opponents. The team 
using two vehicles became separated 
about 45 minutes into the search. With 
half of the team, Assistant Head Coach 
Angelo Cassanelli eventually found the 
playing field, while after more than an 


Rafting, hiking, bike trips 


hour of continuous searching, Coach 
Roumeliotis blew the whistle and head- 
ed for home turf. Fortunately, the team 
did not have to forfeit the game, and will 
be played at a later date. 

The team lost its first two games of the 
season, losing to Daniel Webster College 
4-0, and Wentworth Tech., 5-0. 

According to team Capt. Gary Lynch, 
the team is looking good, and much im- 
proved over the last year’s team, with 
much greater talent, and more spirit. He 
blames the slow start to the lack of pre- 
season training, but expects a significant 
improvement in the upcoming games. 


Two weekend 


Northern Essex Community College’s 
Division of Continuing Education and 
Community Services is offering two new 
weekend trips this fall. 

The Penobscot Rafting/Baxter Hiking 
Trip on Sept. 28 and 29 combines 
whitewater rafting with a hike in the Bax- 
ter State Park region near mile-high Mt. 
Katahdin. The East Branch of the 
Penobscot offers rapids alternating with 
calmer waters where moose browse and 
eagles soar. 

The cost is $146, which includes 
transportation, food, camping equipment 
and raft trip using licensed guides. 
Minimum age is 12 and swimming abili- 
ty is required. No other experience is 
necessary. 

This 10-day trip, sponsored by Nor- 
thern Essex Community College’s Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education and Com- 
munity Services from Dec. 26 through 
Jan. 4, provides an opportunity to try 
high altitude climbing with a minimum 
expense of time and money. 

The objective of the climb is the ascent 
of Popocatepet 1 (17,887 feet), and Ixtac- 
cihuat 1 (17,342 feet) the fifth and seventh 
highest peaks in North America. Both are 
near Mexico City. Although these moun- 
tains have glaciated cones, very little 
climbing experience is necessary and 
technical difficulties are minimal; 
however, excellent physical conditioning 
is a must. 

Trip leader is John Halloran, who has 
a master’s degree in experiential educa- 


trips offered 


tion from the University of Colorado. 
Halloran has had extensive personal and 
group experience in high altitude climb- 
ing in the United States, Alaska, and the 
Andes. He climbed Popo and Ixta in 
VOT: 

Approximate cost of the trip is $875, 
which includes airfare from Boston to 
Mexico City, lodging in Mexico City and 
mountain huts, ground transportation, 
group equipment, and food while at huts. 

This is a small group experience, 
limited to ten participants. Early 
registration is suggested. A $100 deposit 
holds space. 

For more information, contact Nancy 
Brown in the continuing education and 
community services office, (617) 
374-0721, ext. 245, or John Halloran in 
the evenings at (617) 346-9728. 


The Block Island Bike Trip Oct. 5 and 
6 costs $121 for lodging in a Victorian 
inn, transportation, round trip on ferry, 
Saturday dinner and Sunday breakfast. 
Bikers may go at their own speed, and 
beginners are welcome. 

These trips are led by John Halloran of 
Merrimac. Halloran, who has a master’s 
in experiential education from the 
University of Colorado, is a specialist in 
adventure learning. 

Contact Nancy Brown in the Division 
of Continuing Education and Community 
Services at 374-0721, ext. 245, for more 
information. 


American Heart Association 


Road 


The Lowell Hilton Halloween Nurses 
Run in cooperation with Lowell General 
Hospital to benefit the American Heart 
Association, will sponsor a road race on 
Sunday, Oct. 27, starting at the Lowell 
Hilton hotel, 50 Warren St., Lowell at 
noon. Registration will be from 10 a.m. 
to 11:45 a.m. 

Categories are as follows: Youth (under 
18); Open (19-39); Masters (40-49); Senior 


Race 


Masters (over 50) and Costumes (all ages). 

Free T-shirts will be given to the first 
100 entries. A $5 pre-registration is re- 
quired by Wednesday, Oct. 23, and a $6 
registration fee to be paid on the day of 
the race. 

For more information or entry forms, 
contact Rose Paolino, Office of Public In- 
formation, ext. 124. : 


NECC Intramural Calendar 


9 Activity 


Flag Football 

Martha’s Vineyard Bike Trip* 
Deep Sea Fishing Trip 

Saco River Canoe Trip* 

Par 3 Golf 

Cross Country Run 

Women’s 3 on 3 basketball 
Video Tournament 

Pool Tournament 


Pool Tournament 


Free Throw Contest 


Meeting Date 
(12 p.m. in Gym, 

unless otherwise 

noted) 

Sept. 11 Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 Sept. 20-22 
Sept. 13 Sept. 15 
Oct. 2 Oct. 11-13 
Oct. 2 Oct. 9 
Oct. 2 Octe Th 
Oct, 11 Oct. 21 
Oct. 11 Oct. 25 
(Sign-up in Nov. 4 
Gym or 

Game Room) 

(Sign-up in Nov. 18 
Gym or 

Game Room) 
(Sign-up in Dec. 6 
Gym or 
Game Room) 


*Participation is limited. Deposit is required. 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either Jack Hess, ext. 197, 
room 123, Gym Building; or Andrea Woodbury, ext. 146, Room 125, Gym Building. 
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What do you think of the new traffic pattern? 
by Andrea Wallace and Kim Harding 


Feedback 
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i. E : 
Gregg Phillips, robotics: ‘“They screwed 


it up by putting the one-way in. Now 
everybody has to leave the same way.” 


Cindy Crean, liberal arts: “Coming on to campus isn’t bad. On Mondays, Wednesdays - 
and Fridays it’s difficult to find a parking place. Leaving is terrible. I get ina long 


line and it takes me 15 minutes to get out. 


Hine % 


Rhonda Dow, early childhood education: 
“Not bad because I always get here late.”’ 


_ 


Eleuterio Palaneo, business manage- 
ment: ‘“‘Well, there are a great many cars 
traveling. It’s not too many problems 
though. It’s hard to find a parking place. 
Sometimes you have to wait for a student 
to leave or you have to park in the dirt 
parking lot.” 


Dave , computer science: ‘It’s not 
too bad. Just “have problems parking. 
Sometimes you have to wait for a long 
time to park or go in the dirt parking lot.” 


‘ LIS hy an 


Maria Zangari, business management: “y 
beat it. It doesn’t really affect me because 
I come in the other way.” 


Cecilia Victorino, men 
technology: ‘My only real problem is 
leaving. It’s a real pain having to wait in 
line for 20 minutes before getting out.” 
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The MVRTA makes traveling to Northern Essex Community 
College from Amesbury, Haverhill, Lawrence, or Lowell a snap! 


Our handy and easy to read schedules include convenient 
departure and arrival times, fare information—and even an 
easy to read map. 


NECCO’s Student Activities Office... 


MVATA Schedules, 10RIDE, 20-RIDE, or Monthly Passes are ——*. 
available at NECCO’s Student Activities Office. 


MVRTA THE EASY WAY! 


Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority 
200 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA 01830 


For further schedule and route information call 1-800-231-RIDE! 


